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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No Floods or Freshets 


HE month of April, 1924, in New 

Hampshire passed without the usual 
floods and freshets and the damage to 
roads and bridges done by the advent of 
spring was much less than the rule. The 
season was late, however, and the first 
of May found the mountains, even in 
the central and southern parts of the state, 
still snow-covered. By that date the ban 
on heavy traffic had been lifted from 
the trunk lines and state-aid roads ex- 
cept in the three northern counties of 
the state, but motorists who ventured 
off the hard surface highways usually 
wished they hadn’t. 


Fast Day Observance 


Fast Day was not observed to such 
an extent as usual for the opening of 
the baseball season, but the Scottish Rite 
Masons, assembled at Nashua, made it 
their great day of the year, as for a long 
time past, and the various county Unions 
of Christian Endeavor societies held their 
annual meetings in various sections of 
the state. 

At Concord the day was very inter- 
estingly celebrated in a way which com- 
bined features of Fast Day, Arbor Day 
and Memorial Day. Under the auspices 
of the American Legion 400 trees were 
planted as a Memorial Grove from the 
south line of the city north along the 


Daniel Webster Highway. Governor 
Brown, Mayor Flint and many other 
state and city officials not only honored 
the occasion with their presence, but took 
active part in the real work of the day. 
A fund is being provided for the care 
of the grove and the replacement of 
trees, so that the permanent beauty of 
this World War memorial may be as- 
sured. 


Arbor Day 


In his proclamation of May 2 as Ar- 
bor Day, Governor Brown called upon 
all citizens “to take thought and action 
for the protection, preservation and ju- 
dicious utilization of what remains of 
New Hampshire’s forest cover; to in- 
crease the health and wealth that come 
from our orchards and the graceful 
beauty and grateful shade of our rural 
groves and roadside trees.” 

Especially, the Governor asked for 
observance of the day in the schools of 
the state in order that the rising gener- 
ation may be educated for the action 
that will be imperative on their part in 
the years to come. 


Appointments to the Bench 


In state history the month probably 
will be remembered longest for the 
nomination by the Governor and unani- 
mous confirmation by the Council of a 
new chief justice of the state superior 
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court, Oliver W. Branch of Manches- 
ter, and a new-associate justice, Henri 
A. Burque, former mayor of Nashua. 
Both are Democrats, but, as stated, the 
Republican councilors gave their ap- 
proval to the Governor’s choices. 

The new chief justice did not allow 
his promotion to soften his heart, for 
on the day following his nomination he 
sent ten men to prison from the Merri- 
mack county superior court, an unpre- 
cedented number for one sitting of the 
court in that jurisdiction. ; 


Attempt for Pardon of Wren 

An attempt to get out of state prison 
a man who is serving a life sentence 
there caused a near sensation at the cap- 
itol during the month. John H. Wren, 
found guilty by a Cheshire county jury 
in 1913, on circumstantial evidence, of 
having killed his employer, an engineer 
on railroad construction, was recom- 
mended to the governor and council for 
pardon by the board of trustees of the 
state prison, and one of their number, 
Levin J. Chase, presented the case to the 
pardoning body in a manner that was 
severely critical of former Attorney Gen- 
eral James P. Tuttle, the chief prosecut- 
ing officer at the time of Wren’s trial. 
Mr. Tuttle was present at the hearing 
and reviewed the case at length, after 
which the governor and council took the 
‘recommendation of the trustees under 
advisement. 


Dispute Over Manchester’s 


Finance Commission Settled 


Another instance of the relations be- 
tween the executive and judicial depart- 
ments of the state government was the 
opinion rendered at its April term by 
the state supreme court in regard to 
the Manchester finance commission. 


The court held that it was the intent of 
the legislative act to have members of the 
commission serve until the appointment 
and confirmation of their successors; and 
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that the acts of the commission, with 
only two of its three members sitting, 
are valid. The interesting result is that 
the finances of the city of Manchester 
are in Republican control until the com- 
mission act is repealed or until the Demo- 
crats elect a majority of the executive 
council as well as the Governor. 


G. A. R. Encampment 

The Department. of New Hampshire, 
Grand Army of the Republic, with only 
a few hundred now left out of its many 
thousand members, held its annual en- 
campment during the month and elected 
William Blair of Gorham as its com- 
mander. As usual it was visited by the 
national commander-in-chief. 


New Hampshire Civic 
Association 


An interesting and important address 
of the month was given before the New 
Hampshire Civic Federation and Con- 
cord Chamber of Commerce by Maurice 
L. Cook, director of the “giant power 
survey,” who told what the share of this 
section of the cotfnty may be in the 
super plan of power development. 


Campaign for Orphans’ Home 


The end of the month saw the inaugu- 
ration of a campaign to raise $125,000 
for replacing the buildings burned a 
year ago at the New Hampshire Or- 
phans’ Home, Franklin. 

By an almost unanimous vote the 
Concord school district decided to ask 
the next legislature for an increase in 
the district’s bond limit so that it may 
proceed with a greatly-needed building 
program. 


Autos and Gas Tax 
Prophecy was made in the Bulletin of 
the state highway department that 75,000 
automobiles would be licensed in New 
Hampshire this year and that the re- 
ceipts from the tax on gasoline would 
amount to $750,000. —H. C. P. 














SOME FACTS ABOUT 
KLEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By E. W. ButterFIELD 





all should know. 





Some one has said that the trouble with most of us isn’t that we 
don’t know enough but that we know too much that isn’t so. The 
following frank and open statement of facts by Commissioner Butter- 
field may put to rest some of the fears which have been simmering 
in the minds of many sincere and earnest people. 

It is not propaganda, it is merely a summary: of facts which we 








N our state, as in many others, 

this is a period of social and reli- 

gious unrest, a period when in our 
anxiety that no ill shall. befall the 
commonwealth we listen with appre- 
hension to expressed fears and we 
question the motives and practices of 
all who differ from us. This fear is 
an expression of patriotism and, so 
far as it indicates solicitude for our 
state and nation, it is commendable. 

From conferences, from letters and 
from reports I know that we have in 
New Hampshire no _ inconsiderable 
number of serious and devoted people 
who fear that the children of the state 
may through school influence grow 
into irreligious or unpatriotic man- 
hood and womanhood. Since it is 
highly important that we know the 
situation, the purpose of this article 
is to give publicity to the facts 
which many seem to desire. 

In New Hampshire all children of 
required age are in school. The few 
exceptions are those who have phy- 
sical, mental or moral defects suffi- 
cient to preclude school attendance. 
Last year in the elementary schools, 
that is, in Grades I to VIII, we had 
80,312 children. Of these, 58,475 
were in public schools. 20,633 were 
in Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
and 1,204 were in state schools or 
miscellaneous private schools. It will 
readily be seen that 72.8% of our chil- 
dren of elementary school attendance 
are in public schools, and 25,7% are 


in the parochial schools of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The fear expressed by some is that 
the parochial schools are unpatriotic 
and so dangerous. The fear ex- 
pressed by others is that the public 
schools are irreligious. I wish to 
answer the questions of these two 
groups. 

Are the parochial schools danger- 
ous? I am certain that they are not. 

Before each year begins, each pri- 
vate elementary school, and this in- 
cludes all parochial schools, must se- 
cure official approval from the State 
Board of Education. In its applica- 
tion blank, each school states the 
ground for the application and gives 
assurance that all laws of the state 
will be complied with. The records 
of these schools are kept in the regular 
school register of the state and at the 
end of the year each school submits 
its register to the office of the State 
Board of Education and makes such 
statistical reports as are required. 
During the year all of the schools are 
inspected by a deputy commissioner 
from the state educational office and 
the local truant officers have the same 
responsibility for the attendance of 
children in the private schools that 
they have for other children. 

A visitor to these classrooms will 
find the American flag displayed, text- 
books on history and reading, with 
the stories of the founders of our re- 
public, and can assertain that the 
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pupils have been taught our national 
songs and are familiar with the ideals 
of American democracy. He will 
find that the Roman Catholic people 
in the last few years have put through 
a building program which has brought 
to thousands of pupils convenient 
buildings of the modern type, well 
arranged and with satisfactory books 
and equipment. 

The teachers are sisters or broth- 
ers who in preparation for their work 
have completed a long course of train- 
ing and discipline. This training is in 
the seminaries of the orders to which 
they belong. In general they are 
competent teachers, devoted to their 
work and conscientious to a high de- 
gree. 

The 
schools 


Roman 
are 


Catholic parochial 
commonly known as 


Irish, French or Polish schools. In 
the Irish schools, the English lan- 
guage alone is used, except that in 
some French is a junior high school 
subject in preparation for the work 
in the senior high school of the pub- 


lic school system. In the French and 
Polish schools, English is the lan- 
guage of the school administration 
and the language in which all of the 
basal subjects of the program are 
taught. In these schools, French or 
Polish is taught as a language and is 
used in religious exercises and in- 
struction. It is, I believe, very de- 
sirable that the children from French 
and Polish families be given the op- 
portunity to know the language which 
their parents speak and to appreciate 
the history and racial ideals of the 
people who gave them birth. It is 
even more important that through 
school instruction they know English 
and use familiarly the common lan- 
guage of America. 

These schools are maintained by 
the Catholic people at their own ex- 
pense. They receive not a dollar from 
public funds and never can be so aided. 
This their supporters perfectly well 
understand, for the entire separation 
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of church and state is a doctrine upon 
which we all agree. Moreover, our 
State Constitution has for all time 
raised this question from the realm 
of controversy. 


“No money raised by taxation shall ever 
be granted or applied for the use of the 
schools or institutions of any religious sect 
or denomination.” 


Let me summarize by a statement 
which I believe to be absolutely true. 
In general the parents of these chil- 
dren are patriotic American citizens, 
even as you and I. These teachers 
have no less honesty and devotion 
than the noble teachers in our public 
schools, and these children will live 
side by side with our children, and the 
future of New Hampshire is equally 
safe in the hands of both. 

Are the public schools irreligious? 
Most assuredly they are not. 

If we are to understand each other 
in this connection, we must be cer- 
tain that we agree in the meaning of 
the terms which we use. If religion 
means the inculcation of the theolog- 
ical doctrines or the impartation of 
the beliefs of any church or group of 
churches, the public schools are en- 
tirely unreligious. If, however, we 
mean rather the acceptance of ideals 
of character and of devotion and their 
expression in action and life, we may 
well say that the public schools are 
religious. 

I will now try to answer the ques- 
tions which are frequently asked 
about religion in the public schools. 
All schools have a period set aside for 
opening exercises or general exer- 
cises. Through long custom the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
repetition of a psalm or the reading of 
the Bible without comment or secta- 
rian explanation and the singing of 
some of the great hymns loved by us 
all are a part of these exercises. These 
brief exercises are important in uni- 
fying the school and in inculcating 
habits of worship. I am certain that 
they contribute to make children re- 
ligious. I doubt that they do more 














than contribute, however. In fact, it 
is my personal opinion that were these 
formal exercises omitted, the effect 
upon the children would not be de- 
leterious. 

This custom of a brief period of 
general devotion has been followed 
for many years but there is no evi- 
dence that were this period doubled 
or quadrupled or dropped from the 
program there would be an apprecia- 
ble change in the character of school 
children. 

In America we have had for many 
years a large number of children in 
schools conducted by different religi- 
ous sects. In these schools there is a 
direct teaching of religion. I may be 
mistaken but I have been unable to find 
evidence that the graduates of these 
schools live more religious lives or 
lives of greater personal morality and 
civic or social integrity than those 
who have attended the public schools. 

For this reason I cannot agree with 
those who would divide the school 
day or week so that children might 
disperse during the allotted school 
hours to ,jchurches for religious in- 
struction by their parents or religious 
teachers. At the best the school day 
is none too long for the regular school 
work in which all children participate. 

The Bible has never been, as many 
evidently think, excluded from our 
schools. There are few schools, if 
any, in which there is not a Bible 
used for reference and school exer- 
cises but not as a textbook. The laws 
of the state are explicit. 


“No book shall be introduced into the pub- 
lic schools calculated to favor any particular 
religious sect cr political party.” 


Upon this subject I would not be 
dogmatic but I believe that the pub- 
lic schools can be, and is, thoroughly 
religious. Honesty, morality, fair 
play, industry, all of these are school 
virtues and are inculcated by the 
school as well as by the home. 
Through much of the literature 
studied, through the songs and the 
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school music, through the truths of 
history, biography and of science, runs 
a deep religious vein which becomes a 
part of the life and ideals of children. 
When this is done well, the home and 
the church through its church school 
and other activities is able without 
undue time and effort to teach the 
church doctrines that still are lack- 
ing. 

I think that many who read this will 
agree with me that children become religious 
more from associating with and imitating 
teachers of religious life and character than 
by any amount of formal or informal in- 
struction. Most of us recognize that our 
own religious reactions are due more to the 
pure lives and consecrated endeavors of 
those with whom we have associated— 
parents, pastors and teachers—than to any 
other source. If the denominational school 
has more of these teachers than the public 
schools, it will have greater influence in 
making religious men and women; if not, 


it will have less. Let us all, then, seek for 
teachers of character. 


I have a special purpose in writing this 
article. We have, it is probable, a small 
group of Catholics who are honestly con- 
vinced that the public schools are schools 
devoid of religion. We have, also, a group 
of Protestants who believe that our state is 
in danger from the parochial schools. Noth- 
ing that I can say will cause either of these 
groups to reconsider the evidence in the 
case. . 


On the other hand, we have a great body 
of Protestants and Catholics who are ill 
informed, who hear the vague rumors and 
the wild surmises which pass from lip to lip 
and are genuinely anxious over the schools. 
Since there are few who have the oppor- 
tunity to know all of the schools of the state 
as well as I, this article is aimed to reassure 
those who believe that our children or our 
state are in danger. 


In this time of social unrest, we all need 
to keep our heads and to be patient. If we 
support private schools, let us tell of their 
merits and not permit ourselves to listen to 
those whose knowledge of the public schools 
is but second hand. If we believe in pub- 
lic schools as the foundation of American 
democracy, let us uphold these schools and 
pay little heed to those whose apprehension 
is greater than their knowledge. 


I hope that the day is not far distant 
when in New Hampshire we shall be less 
prone to fear the future and to suspect our 
neighbor and miore ready to express a 
larger measure of confidence and mutual 
esteem. New Hampshire needs farmers and 
it needs artisans. It needs roads and it 
needs schools, but most of all it needs an 
era of good feeling, 
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The Proposed Daniel Webster Memorial Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ORPHANS’ HOME 


By N. H. C. 


half century ago at about the same 
time that the Franco-Prussian War 
was raging there was founded in 
Franklin an institution since known as 
the New Hampshire Orphans’ Home. 
It was brought into being through the 
efforts of the Hon. Dexter Richards of 
Newport, known to fame as the Colonel 


Isaac D. Worthington of Churchill's 


“Coniston”; the Rev. Daniel A. Mack; 
and Judge George W. Nesmith. Start- 
ing with only a small plant it began im- 
mediately to furnish protection and train- 
ing for New Hampshire’s orphans. And 
the same day that the treaty of peace 
was signed in Paris, marking the end of 
a cruel and bloody war, New Hamp- 
shire’s haven of mercy opened its doors. 

Since that time it has served 2,160 or- 





phans and needy children. It is an in- 
stitution typical of the spirit of the 
Granite State. Permeated by historic 
background, for one of its buildings was 
formerly the home of Daniel Webster, 
it has sought to impart to those home- 
less waifs who have come within its in- 
fluence a realization of New Hamp- 
shire’s ideals which will in a measure 
atone for the lack of family ties and 
home associations. Not only -has it 
consistently done this but it has served 
as a clearing house for homeless chil- 
dren, receiving them without regard for 
their race or creed and placing them as 
soon as possible in good American homes. 

During the fifty-five years of its his- 
tory there have been many bright spots 
and happy characters in the life of this 
institution. Its plant was 





gradually enlarged until it in- 
cluded the Taylor Cottage for 
older boys, the Bartlett Cot- 
tage for older girls, the Mack 
Building for boys from eight 
to fourteen years, Creighton 
Hall for girls from eight to 
fourteen years, the chapel, a 
superintendent’s home which 
was the homestead of Daniel 
Webster, and a nursery for 
the infants. Perhaps the apex 
of its development was reach- 
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ed when Mr. Henry of Lin- 
coln gave $40,000.00 for the 
erection of the Henry Memo- 
rial School which is now 
nearly completed. 
It is unlike fate, however, 
to be perpetually kind even to 
a worthy cause and on the 
13th of February, 1923 the 
blow fell. On that morning 
one hundred and fifty orphan 
children formed a sad little 
group about the smoking ruins 
of the nursery. The Home 
had lost the building which it could least 
afford to spare. In fact, it may be said 
that the State of New Hampshire had 
lost the building which it could least af- 
ford to spare, for the Franklin Home is 
the only Protestant institution in the 
state which receives infants, and the 


State House itself could not mean more 
to New Hampshire than the humble 
structure which had been the refuge for 
so many motherless babes. 

The people of New Hampshire are 


resolved that this loss shall be replaced, 
and consequently at this writing a cam- 


paign is under way to raise the sum of 
$125,000.00 for the construction of a 


new home which will be appropriately 
called, “The Daniel Webster Memorial 
Building.” His Excellency, Fred H. 
Brown, in his capacity of Honorary 
Chairman of the campaign, has proclaim- 
ed the week of May 16-24 as Campaign 
Week for the Orphans’ Home, and has 
sent a personal plea to every town and 
city for its support. 

The task of raising the money has been 
entrusted to a State Committee, headed 
by the Hon. Olin H. Chase of Concord, 
and including in its membership most 
of the leading citizens of New Hamp- 
shire, many of whom are already num- 
bered among the officers, trustees and 


The Orphan Children formed a sad little group about the smoking 


ruins of the Nursery. 
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corporation oi the Home. Among these 
are Frank L. Gerrish of Boscawen, Pres- 
ident of the Home; Judge Omar A. 
Towne of Franklin; William S. Hunting- 
ton; Willis G. Buxton; 
Rev. Walter J. Mal- 
vern, Superintendent 
of the Home; Edwin 
C. Bean; Harry H. 
Dudley; Hon. Fletcher 
Hale; William J. 
Ahern; Alvin B. Cross; 
John B. Jameson; John 
G. Winant; Robert P. 
Bass ; Albert O. Brown; 
John G. M. Glessner ; 
President Ernest M. 
Hopkins; Charles E 
Tilton. 

It is safe to predict 
that the citizens of New 
Hampshire, . especially 
those who have visited 
Franklin, and seen the 
long row of cot beds ; 
crowding the chapel, Eien. OGe 
eloquent of the efforts made by the of- 
ficers of the Home to care for the little 
tots made shelterless by the fire will unite 
to bring the drive to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Honorary Vice-Chairmen of the State 
Committee are as follows :—Copley 
Amory, John H. Bartlett, Robert P. 
Bass, Albert O. Brown, Orton B. Brown, 
Samuel D. Felker, Ernest M. Hopkins, 
Henry W. Keyes, Frank Knox, Samuel 
T. Ladd, Lyford A. Merrows, George H. 





H. Chase 
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Moses, William N. Rogers, Eaton D. 
Sargent, Rolland H. Spaulding, Alvah 
W. Sulloway, George A. Tenney, George 
E. Trudell, Edward H. Wason. John 
G. Winant, and Oscar 
L. Young. Other mem- 
bers of the State Com- 
mittee are: William J. 
Ahern, Frederick W. 
Aiken, Benjamin K. 
Ayers, Waldo Babson, 
Fred A. Barton, Arthur 
H. Britton, Ora A. 
Brown, George A. Car- 
lisle, Norris H. Cotton, 
Rev. Wilton Cross, 
Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
Harry H. Dudley, John 
H. Finley, Harold D. 
Foss, Frank L. Gerrish, 


George J. Gingras, 
James B._ Hallisey, 
Samuel A. Hidden, 


Frederick A. Holmes, 
Rev. Raymond Huse, 
W. E. Johnson, Sr., 
Harry F. Lake, C. F. Locke, John G. 
McQuilkin, Hiram A. Nash, Sherman T. 
Newton, A. C. S. Randlett, Grace A. 
Richardson, Herbert L. Rainie, Rev. 
Arthur A. Rickard, Rev. Everett A. 
Rockwell, H. C. Sanders, Jean H. Shaw, 
Thomas F. Sheehan, Arthur R. Shirley, 
Rev. Harry F. Shook, Omar A. Towne, 
William S. Tuttle, Roscoe R. Twombly, 
William B. Underhill, Joseph A. Vaillan- 
court, Nathan O. Weeks, and Rev. 
Percy A. Kilmister. —N. H. C. 





DAWN 


By Dorotuy L. KINNEY 


A wisp of a moon, 
And the glow of dawn, 
Speak of daybreak soon, 
And a night that has gone. 


A fallen tear, 


And a smile again, 
Tell that joy is near 
After hours of pain. 














BENJAMIN THOMPSON’S COW COLLEGE 


By Henry BaILtey STEVENS 


HE story of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture is the 
strange story of a dream. Ask 
the date of the origin of the institution, 
and you will usually be referred to the 
Federal Land-Grant Act of 1862, and to 
the removal from Hanover to the pres- 
ent site in 1893. Yet neither of these 
dates is ade- 
quate. The col- 
lege in its pres- 
ent form has 
grown largely 
from an idea 
that was con- 
ceived in the 
mind of an old 
Durham farm- 
er, many years 
before the law- 
makers took 
action. 
Benjamin 
Thompson had 
been a school- 
teacher, and he 


loved _educa- 
tion. He had 
also been a 


farmer, and he 
loved the soil. 
As early as the 
fifties at least, 
he caught a 
vision of what 
agricultural 
education 
might mean to 
his native state. 
It was in 1856 
—six years before the passage of the 
Land-Grant Act at Washington—that he 
made his will. 

“T, Benjamin Thompson, ...Farmer,” 
he wrote, bequeathing his entire estate, 
amounting eventually to about $800,000, 
to the foundation of an agricultural 
school to be located after his death on 





Benjamin Thompson 
“Frail wisp of an old man,—Some day songs will 
be sung about you and legends will grow up around 
you just as they have with Eleazer Wheelock, and 
John Harvard and Lord Jeffrey Amherst.” 


his farm at Durham “to promote the 
cause of agriculture.” 

It was a quaint will, made with curi- 
ous Yankee shrewdness, as, for example, 
its provision that should the State of 
New Hampshire not see fit to accept his 
offer, similar terms should be given to 
the State of Massachusetts; also made 
with the naive 
modesty of the 
truly great. “It 
might seem 
presumptuous 
in me to at- 
tempt to devise 
any plan for 
the ordering 
and manage- 
ment of such 
an institution,” 
he wrote, 
“which will 
probably go in- 
to operation at 
a time so re- 
mote, when 
doubtless there 
will be great 
advancement 
in the knowl- 
edge of agri- 
culture; so I 
leave this duty 
to the wisdom 
of the State, 
through its 
legislature, only 
claiming to 
eee rer 
suggestions.” 

And then Benjamin Thompson began 
to grow. old. He had never married. No 
one besides his lawyer, witnesses and 
housekeeper knew of his plans, and they 
no doubt thought such a disposal of 
property “queer.” After the passage of 
the Land-Grant Act he added codicils so 


as to take advantage of that legislation. 
> 
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A. B. Hough of Lebanon, whose crop rotation system has been of 
taken as a model by farm management specialists. 


He saw the state agricultural college 
started at Hanover; and if he had been 
a weaker man, he would have either 
given up his original plan or altered it 
more radically. He had no means of 
knowing that his stipulations would be 
accepted by the State; but for the re- 
mainder of his life—he died in 1890— 
he refused to give up the belief that the 
location of the college should be on his 
own “Warner Farm,” as he called it. 
He went so far as to plant trees along 
the roadside; and when he grew too 
feeble to walk out alone, he used to 
trudge past them holding to the arm of 
his faithful housekeeper. 

“Up there,” he used to say, pointing to 
the hill where Fhompson Hall now 
stands, “up there is going to be my col- 
lege.” 

It would be interesting to know what 
the housekeeper thought about _ this 
vision; for when she looked “up there” 
she could see only a grassy knoll, which 
was mowed over every summer for the 
hay. Frail wisp of an old man, trudging 
along with cape and cane, bearing stub- 
bornly the serene belief of forty years 
which could be put to the test only after 
death had come! Some day songs will 
be sung about you and legends will grow 
up around you just as they have with 
Eleazer Wheelock, and John Harvard 





and Lord Jef- 
frey Amherst. 

Benjamin 
Thompson's 
dream of a 
school to. pro- 
mote agricul- 
ture did not at 
once enchant 
the minds of 
either the state 
or the youths 
for whose ben- 
efit it was in- 
tended. After 
some hesitation 
the provisions 
the will 
were accepted, 
and the college with its struggling quota 
of students was established on the farm 
at Durham. Those were the days when 
farmers scoffed at agricultural education, 
and hardly dreamed that books could ever 
upset “the ways of their fathers.” Super- 
ficial souls mocked at the “cow college,” 
and state legislatures hardly deigned to 
consider it in their appropriation. Yet 
even in these early days the institution 
was turning out men who have since 
made their imprint upon New Hamp- 
shire’s agriculture. 

To-day it is a strange and wonderful 
harvest that would greet old Mr. Thomp- 
son’s eyes if he walked beneath the tall 
maples that he planted so many years 
ago. Upon the hill stands the tall brick 
building that bears his name. Green 
lawns sweep out to other halls erected 
where the mowing-machine used to rat- 
tle. Near the site of his old barn stands 
the agricultural building. | Dormitories 
and class-rooms have sprouted up. <A 
thousand students throng over cement 
walks where meadows used to blossom 
with buttercups. They fill laboratories 
as full as a hay mow in August. Their 
numbers embarrass the administration like 
a family that is increasing beyond the 
size of the parent’s pocket book. The 
problems of the “cow college” are now a 
matter of pride to the state legislature in- 

















BENJAMIN THOMPSON COW COLLEGE 


stead of being merely a_ joke. 

In the agricultural college itself there 
are about two hundred students. They 
study the chemistry of soils and plants; 
the technique of agronomy and _ horti- 
culture; the skillful handling of cattle, 
horses, poultry, bees, sheep and swine; 
the control of plant diseases and insect 
pests; the science of forestry; the intri- 
cacies of bacteriology. Modern agri- 
culture constantly becomes a more and 
more complex science. The man who 
masters it to-day must know the quirks 
of a gas engine as well as of a horse. 
He must know how to deal with micro- 
scopic enemies. And if the world makes 
heavy demands of the farmer, the farm- 
er in turn makes still heavier ones of his 
college. The ordinary farm can special- 
ize on one type of cattle; but the college 
must maintain the various breeds. Ma- 
chinery must be kept up-to-date, not 
only for atcual farming but for laboratory 
work. Dean F. W. Taylor and _ his 
corps of department chiefs have had to 
figure both tight-fistedly and far-sight- 
edly to put the college on a grade with 
that of similar institutions in states far 
more lavish with support. 

Yet it is a most hopeful sign that the 
students of New Hampshire's “Aggie” 
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College are showing themselves an ag- 
gressive factor in the intercollegiate judg- 
ing and demonstration contests in which 
they take part. A dairy products judg- 
ing team carried off first prize—a $500 
trophy—last year in competition with 
teams from Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New York, and Massachu- 
setts. In livestock judging at the East- 
ern States Exposition the New Hamp- 
shire team ranked highest among the 
New England colleges. At the New 
York Fruit Show last November, Frank- 
lin Flanders, a New Hampshire boy, 
won first place in the packing contest 
open to all colleges in the east, and may 
thus be considered the best student fruit 
packer on the Atlantic coast. 

Furthermore, the graduates are hav- 
ing an increasing effect upon the agricul- 
tural life of the state. 

An expert in farm management, re- 
cently studying farms throughout the 
state, selected as a standard two-man or- 
ganization that of A. B. Hough of Leba- 
non, who learned the science of practical 
agriculture at the State College in the 
nineties. Another specialist told me 
that he knew of no one in the state who 
had solved the farm labor problem so 
satisfactorily as Carroll Farr of Weare, 














Thompson Hall, the first college building in Durham. 
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. also a product of the college and one of 


the most successful farmers of the State. 
J. C. Kendall, who for more than a dozen 
years has been directing the policy of the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Extension Service, with their multi- 
ple influence upon the agriculture of the 
state, came to Durham from a Peter- 
borough farm. H. S. Townsend of 
Lebanon; H. M. Lee, who has built up 
an exceptional Jersey herd at the Buena 
Vista Farm, Windsor, -Vt.; W. D. F. 
Hayden of the Roby Farm, Nashua; 
Arthur G. Davis of Milford and R. E. 
Batchelder of Bath, former extension 
workers and now operating farms of 
their own in the state; H. P. Richardson 
of Milford; Henry Gowing of Dublin; 
J. E. Parker of Goffstown; Prof. E. S. 
Savage, head of the animal husbandry 
department at Cornell; Prof. A. S. 
Colby of Illinois; W. E. Britton, Profs. 
P. A. Campbell and A. R. Merrill of 
Connecticut; J. E. Ladd of Rhode 
Island; L. D. Batchelor of California; 
A. L. Sullivan, food and drug commis- 
sioner of Maryland; A. A. Livermore, 
and C, F. Jenness, prominent greenhouse 
men of Massachusetts; W. E. Chamber- 
lain, director of the agricultural experi- 
ment station at the University of Peking, 
China; B. A. Corbett of Colebrook; H. 


- T. Converse of Maryland; J. A. Foord, 


H. F. Judkins, and E. H. Forristall, who 
have been leading agriculturists in 
Massachusetts; C. H. Hood, who made 
a fortune out of milk; and J. I. Fal- 
coner, to whom Ohio farmers look for 
expert advice in farm management. 
Already an article in the March Gran- 
ite Monthly has called attention to the 
fact that a large proportion of the 1923 
class are actively engaged either in actual 
farming or agricultural teaching within 
New Hampshire’s own borders. Some- 
what similar stories might be told of 
other classes. Here, for example, is a 


Walpole boy, Oliver Hubbard, who in 
three years’ time turned his father’s 500- 
hen poultry plant into one that clucks 
out 75,000 chicks a year. Here are two 
other recent graduates, Perley Fitts of 
Etna and E. F. Forbes of Colebrook, who 
have in partnership recently built one of 
the largest poultry plants in the state. 
Here is another somewhat older grad- 
uate, Harold Hardy of Hollis, who has 
helped his father build up what is con- 
sidered by many experts New Hamp- 
shire’s premier orchard. Here is an- 
other, the enterprising Jim Tufts of Exe- 
ter, who is making a name for himself 
in the nursery business. Another, John 
Elliott of Madbury, is in partnership 
with his father in what is one of the 
largest rose-houses in the world. Among 
those taking a leading part in the co-op- 
erative or educational enterprises of the 
state are L. A. Carlisle, deputy commis- 
sioner of agriculture; H. L. Whittemore, 
supervisor of vocational agricultural 
courses in high schools; O. E. Huse, 
manager of the Rockingham County 
Farmers’ Exchange; Profs. M. Gale 
Eastman, C. L. Stevens and S. W. Went- 
worth of the College itself; J. A. Puring- 
ton, county agent in Rockingham county ; 
H. V. Ingham, club agent in Cheshire 
County, and C. B. Wadleigh, State boys’ 
and girls’ club leader. 

One might name many others who are 
supplying some of that much-needed 
“young blood” to the farms of the state. 
In the meantime, New Hampshire’s “old 
blood” also has a duty. It is to see that 
the vision of that faithful old Durham 
farmer, Benjamin Thompson, is main- 
tained fittingly and generously. This 
does not mean money alone, although the 
lack of that has been the most’ serious 
difficulty at Durham. It means interest. 
It means thoughtful study of needs and 
opportunities. It means faith in the es- 
sential soundness of the vision, 
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THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


By Jut1a Warp Howe 
1819-1910 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 
sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling \)) Wega Scene 
camps ; | | 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and WN. 24 
damps ; Beg Aili 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring Sa 
lamps ; ESE S 


His day is marching on. 
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i (uaa “As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
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Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 
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Since God is marching on.” 
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He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment- 


Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 














In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS 


By Kate Putnam OsGoop 


1841— 


Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane; 

One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow bars again. 


Under the willows, and over the hill, 

He patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still 

And something shadowed the sunny face. 


Only a boy! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go; 
Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 


But after the evening work was done, 
And the frogs were loud in the meadow- 
swamp, 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun 
And stealthily followed the foot-path 
damp. 


Across the clover and through the wheat 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 
Though cold was the dew on his hurrying 

feet, 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom ; 

And now, when the cows came back at night 
The feeble father. drove them home. 


For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had 
lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again. 


The summer day grew cool and late, 
He went for the cows when the work was 
done ; 
But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 
He saw them coming one by one,— 


Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening wind; 

Cropping the buttercups out of the grass,— 
But who was it following close behind? 


Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue; 

And worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 
And yield their dead unto life again; 
And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 

In golden glory at last may wane. 


The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes ; 
For the heart must speak when the lips 
are dumb; 
And under the silent evening skies 
Together they followed the cattle home. 











FRANK CRESSY TELLS HIS BEST STORIES 


Mr. Cressy has been a regular subscriber to the Granite Monthly for fifty years. 


HE editor of the Granite Monthly 

was a member of the last N. H. 

legislature. He is a lecturer, a lay- 
minister, student and well known in 
the State. Although he had on sundry 
occasions felt like removing the muffler 
from his battery of oratory he had man- 
aged to control himself 
until the last week of the 
session and near pay day 
when the whole immortal 
four hundred were pres- 
ent. The the editor un- 
limbered his artillery and 
the battle was on. One | 
of his admirers, who was 
anxious to hear him, was | 
called to a distant part | 
of the State House. He | 
came rushing back and | 
asked the doorkeeper, 
“Has Cotton finished ?” 
“Yes.” “Did he elec- 
trify them?” “He did 
more than that he gas- 
sed them!” = — 

Back in the seventies the Republican 
State Committee requested me to speak 
at a meeting, with Dr. Gallenger, in one 
of our rural towns. We were met by a 
delegation and escorted the Hotel. The 
Chairman of the Committee handed the 
Dr. notes of an address of Col. Henry 
O. Kent, Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress. The Dr. looked the notes over, 
handed them to me saying, “They are 
just in your line.” 

The hall was packed and the band was 
playing, “Hail to the Chief.” The stage 
was decorated with the vice presidents. 
I was the first speaker. I went at Kent’s 
speech with trip hammer blows, ending 
up by tracing the history of our enemies 
from 1840, their position on slave ques- 
tion, the extension of the same into the 
Free States, their opposition to the home- 
stead act and the resumption of spicy 








payment. I had made it so hot that I 
could actually hear the hemlock wood 
snap and crackle down where I had con- 
signed my opponents. At the end the 
large audience cheered, and the band 
played the Star Spangled Banner. I felt 
satisfied, as I wiped off the perspiration, 
_ until a tall vice president 
| came up, grasped my 
| hand with fire in his 
| eyes and shouted, “Why 
| didn’t you give them 
| hell!” 

In St. Petersburg, 
Florida,-a young man 
from Maine took a posi-_ 
| tion with a real estate 
| dealer who had built an 
attractive office on a 
tract of land on Coffee 
Pot Bayu at the end of 
the electric road. The 
property was laid out in- 
| to lots and advertised. 
| Right across the bridge 
was the largest golf 
course in the State. Hundreds of people 
passed by the office each day to the golf 
grounds. The agent had been there two 
days and no one called. Then a well ap- 
pearing man stepped from the car and 
started for the office, “At last a custom- 
er,’ he said, then stepping to the tele- 
phone he took off the receiver and began 
to talk, “Oh yes, Mr. Chase——you have 
that is correct, lots number four and 
five yes each, one hundred twen- 
ty feet front, one hundred ten feet deep, 
——-yes that’s twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars for the two lots——you'll take them 
both all right. I'll meet you at the 
First National Bank and pass papers, 
thanks——-goodbye.” He turns, bids his 
visitor good morning and says, “What 
can I do for you?’ Visitor, “I am from 














the telephone office and am here to con- 
nect your telephone.”—FRANK CrEssy. 











WESTWARD HO 
Sons and Daughters of New Hampshire Who Built the West 


(Reprint from Beloit Gazette) 


Leaving Home 


HEN my husband first sug- 
W gested the idea of leaving our 

New England home and fol- 
lowing the advice of Horace Greeley 
to “go west,” I was filled with dismay. 
What! Leave my comfortable home, 
my father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and other friends, and take our 
three little children, the oldest only 
four years of age, and enter upon a 
new life, in what 


possibilities of the country and en- 
tered upon some land. It happened 
that other Eastern people had taken 
claims here, and for the sake of com- 
panionship they chose to take their 
land in strips a mile long, and a fourth 
of a mile wide; and true to the natur- 
al instincts of the New Englander, 
reared among the hills, they made 
their improvements on the edge of 
the valley, near the bluffs. As all the 
land for more than two miles was thus 





seemed to me a dan- 
gerous locality! Vis- 
ions of our children 
carried off by the 


They called 


Indians floated 

through my head, | State. 

and many other 

troublesome thoughts Truly our 


found place there. 
But my husband was 
tired of following 
a pair of unruly 
oxen over the hills 
and rocks of the un- 
productive little 
farm, and pictured 
to me _ vividly the 


monwealths. 


in the West.” 





Street” for everyone who lived 
on it was from the old Granite 


“bled white’ of her youth for 
the upbuilding of Western Com- 


Read this fascinating narrative 
of the founding of a “Home in 


taken and improved 
it necessitated a road 
other than on sec- 
tion lines to accomo- 
date them all. Ac- 
cordingly a road was 


it “Hampshire 


laid out for that 
purpose, and was 
state has been | known as Hamp- 


shire Street, all the 
settlers on the road 
coming from that 
state. I am sorry 
to be obliged to say 
that not one of the 
families, except 
ourselves, who thus 
founded homes here 








benefits that would 
accrue from the change, minimizing the 
dangers. At last he gained my reluctant 
consent that he should go and “spy out 
the land,” and if found satisfactory we 
would leave all, and follow the setting 
sun. 

‘Arrangements were soon made. 
Myself and children found accommo- 
dations for a year at the house of a 
neighbor, and Mr. started for 
Kansas. Stopping on the way he in- 
duced a brother to join him, and to- 
gether they journeyed toward the 
land of promise, arriving in what is 
now known as Mitchell county late in 
the fall of 1868. They soon saw the 





at that time, own 
the farms they brought from raw 
prairie to cultivated fields. Some 
have returned to their first love, some 
have retired from the farm and gone 
to the city, and some to their long 
home. Some of the land has changed 
owners many times. 
But I am getting ahead of my story. 
When Mr....... and his brother had 
selected their land the first thing they 


_ did was to dig a well and then to build 


a house, the first stone house in the 
country; quite a pretentious affair, 
with a front porch and a chimney. 
As most of the settlers lived in dug- 
outs, this was regarded as a superior 
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kind of a dwelling, and here the broth- 
ers lived by themselves for a year, ex- 
cept for a while in the summer of ’69, 
when several others joined them for 
mutual protection from the Indians, 
who made themselves unwelcome vis- 
itors. No one was harmed by them 
however, except by the loss of horses 
and mules, which the cowardly savages 
rushed upon and carried off when 
the men were out of sight, usually 
just at nightfall. On one occasion 
an ox came in from the prairie with 
two arrows sticking in his side which 
were promptly removed by the owner. 

In the summer of ’69 some land was 
broken out and planted to sod corn 
which did very well. A very good 
crop of potatoes was raised also, and 
being thus fortified against starva- 
tion, and realizing by this time that it 
was not good for man to be alone, Mr.. 
journeyed eastward for his family. 
As I had been (as I thought) pretty 
well informed as to the situation by 
his frequent letters and glowing de- 
scription of the country, | was very 
willing to accompany him to our new 
home. Of the parting from loved 
ones, of the long journey with three 
little ones to care for, with no sleep- 
ing car accommodations, I need 
not tell you but leave it to your im- 
agination. We arrived in Solomon 
City, our nearest railroad point, 
rather the “worse for wear.” When 
we went to the hotel we found it full. 
However, the landlord was a man of 
resources, and managed to find a 
straw bed which he placed on the par- 
lor floor, and there we passed the 
night, my first night in Kansas. The 
next morning we packed ourselves 
into a lumber wagon with which a 
neighbor had come to meet us, and 
started up the Solomon Valley, reach- 
ing Lindsay (now abandoned.) There 
we found a very kindly family who 
willingly gave up their children’s bed 
to me and mine. The next night we 
were at home, where a good supper 
of baked potatoes and buffalo steak was 
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awaiting us and to which we did 
ample justice. That night I expected 
to enjoy a good night’s sleep; but 
unluckily an old rooster, the only one 
on the place, had found a roosting 
place on the porch just over the head 
of the bed, and persisted in marking 
time by crowing lustily every hour 
or two. As I was not accustomed to 
such things, it was, to say the least, 
very annoying. But I was young, 
and had made up my mind to put up 
with inconveniences, and soon became 
used to the unusual conditions in 
which I found myself. . There were 


some things, however, that becoming 


used to could not make pleasant. One 
of these was the fleas. Oh! what a trial. 
They were indoors and. out, all over 
us, in our clothing, and in our beds. 
Try as we would it was impossible to 
be rid of them. As a last resort we 
removed everything from the house, 
(not a very hard job though, as there 
was very little to move) scattered 
straw on the dirt floor and set it on 
fire. But it did no good. The children’s 
bodies were covered with the bites, 
but they were so full of life and busy 
with play they paid little attention to 
them. I once asked my little boy if 
the fleas did not crawl on him, and 
on his answering yes, I asked him 
what he did about it. “Oh,” said he, 
“T just let them crawl.” The answer 
was significant. There were many 
things in those days that we were 
obliged to “just let crawl,” and wait 
with what patience we could for time 
and hard work to make better condi- 
tions possible. 

During the first winter Mr...busied 
himself making improvements, fenc- 
ing a garden, etc. - When spring 
came the garden was planted and came 
up nicely, and preparations were made 
for putting in the corn and potatoes. 
But with the coming of warm weather 
came the fear of Indians, and when 
Mr..... went to the field the children 


and myself went with him, remaining 
in a covered wagon with a field glass 
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to watch for any signs of danger, 
while he plowed and planted. We 
might have saved ourselves all that 
trouble if we had known how it 
would turn out. © 


Prairie Hardships 


No rain came to moisten the ground, 
the hot winds blew and not a kernel 
of corn or a potato germinated. That 
summer we lived on corn bread and 
dried buffalo meat, with a little milk, 
and white bread, made _ from 
wheat raised the year before and 
ground at the nearest grist mill 90 
miles away. I cannot see now, look- 
ing back, how we all kept up our 
courage through that terrible summer, 
but I do not believe one of us ever 
thought of turning back. We visited 
one another and made as merry, as we 
could over the situation. 
improved the time by building a 
house on our homestead. We were 
now living on our Preemption. The 
new house was much better than the 
other, being laid in lime instead of 
mud, with a stone floor instead of the 
ground. It was very small, 12x14 
feet, but it held a family of five and 
afterward of six, as another little son 
came to increase our happiness. 

It also served as a night’s shelter 
for a party of 17 men from Pennsyl- 
vania, among whom was R. G. F. 
Kshinka, who were on their way to 
found what is now known as Cawker 
City. It was a novel experience for 
them, but they seemed to enjoy it, 
even though they had only a bed of 
straw on the stone floor. The roof, 
however, was like the other one, of 
Kansas dirt, and on being tested 
proved to be not entirely satisfactory 
under certain circumstances. We 
moved into this house about the first 
of August, 1870, and I felt as happy 
as a queen. But, it had begun to 
rain the last of July, and, to make up 
for lost time, it kept on raining. The 
first of September, Mr went to 
Abilene with a herd of Texas cattle 
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expecting to return in a few days. 
But the rain continuing raised the 
water in the streams making fording 
impossible, and as there were no 
bridges, he was obliged to wait till 
the water went down, about two 
weeks. I was alone with the children 
and it was then that the inefficiency 
of the roof was made manifest, for— 
it leaked. First a little, here and 
there, then more and more, until al- 
most everything in the house was 
soaked. I stood it as long as I could, 
but my supply of fuel gave out, and I 
finally took the children and sallied 
out to see if I could find a dry place. 
I went to a neighbor’s who lived in 
a dugout, and found them and another 
family in comparative comfort. We 
remained there through the night, 
but before morning the water was six 
inches on the floor, so we were all 
obliged to make another move. There 
were a few boards there and the men 
stood them up against a stone wall 
they had started for a stable, moved 
the stove under this shelter, and we 
stowed ourselves in with it, remain- 
ing there a day anda night. The 
next morning we were overjoyed to 
see the sun shine. I went home and 
spread out my household goods to 
dry. My neighbor brought me some 
fuel. I thought the worst was over 
and went to bed at night happy. But 
alas! The next morning the rain was 
pouring down as badly as ever, and 
the roof, already soaked, began to 
drip again. I had plenty of fuel now 
and made up my mind to “hold fort.” 
That night I raised the leaves of the 
table and made a bed under it for the 
children, where they slept sweetly all 
night long. Well, all things must 
come to an end, and the rain was no 
exception to the rule. Fair weather 
came, made fairer by the return of the 


husband and father and we were con- 
tent. 


Prosperity 
So time went on for a few years, 
and we were prospered so well we 
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thought we could afford a more com- 
modious dwelling. The rock was 
quarried and the ground staked off. 
To help in the undertaking, I taught 
school for three months, the first 
school in the district. There were 
about 20° pupils, seated on boards 
nailed against 
the walls of 
an old log 
house without 
desks, holding 
their books on 
their _knees. 
Wages $20 
a month! 
What would 
Our modern 
teachers say 
to that! But 
I was happy 
in doing it 
thinking of 
our new‘house. 
But alas for 
my anticipa- 
tions. One 
evening a_ neighbor 
in and said, “take care of your 
garden stuff, the grasshoppers are 
coming,” pointing to the west. Look- 
ing in that direction I saw what ap- 
peared to be a cloud. But it came 
nearer, and finally settled down upon 
the ground, or rather on every green 
thing that grew out of the ground. 
We hastily collected what we could 
and put in the cellar. The rest was 
consumed. The whole crop was de- 


“The years have 
Grandchildren 


nity. 


came running 


come and gone—Our children 
have been spared to grow into manhood and woman- 
hood, a comfort to us, and respected in the commu- 
have 

make us feel young again.” 
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stroyed and with it went all hope of 
a new house for that time. So we 
enlarged the old one, put on a roof 
that would not leak and began 
another period of waiting and hoping. 

But I fear I am making my story 
too long. Perhaps also I have dwelt 
too much on 
the shadowy 
side of life. 
But it is no 
fiction, just a 
simple record 
of things that 
I might tell, 
had I time and 
space, but this 
must suffice. 
_The years have 
come andigone 
till 42 have 
been counted 
off. Some have 
been prosper- 
ous, some dis- 
couraging, but 
we are still 
here. The new home has been built. 

Our children have been spared to 
grow into manhood and womanhood, 
a comfort to us, and respected in the 
community. Grandchildren _ have 
gathered around us to make us feel 
young again. We have enough of 
this world’s goods to make com- 
fortable our declining years and have 
no regrets that we cast our lot in 
Kansas. 


gathered around us to 





TO ONE WHO REJECTED HOMAGE 


By Puivie GrRAy 


If I the saga-king had been, 

And you his Nordic sun-haired queen, 
The shoreland’s hoar-illumined length 
Were ravished by no humbler strength 
Of Ocean’s savage stone-green crest 
Than you by stormy homage pressed 
Upon you by your sovereign slave.... 


A strong king yielded to a wave: 
Shall not a queen then, frail and tender, 
To a king’s obeisance surrender? 





“The membership of the House of Representatives should be decreased.” 


A REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM FOR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By NorMAN ALEXANDER, University of New Hampshire 


HE legislative branch of our state 
government is neither representa- 
tive, nor efficient. 

The first defect in our present state 
government is the presence of the execu- 
tive council. This defect is intensified 
when the majority of the council, and 
the governor are of different political 
faiths. 

Secondly, the principle of representa- 
tion in the State Senate violates the fund- 
amental principle of representative gov- 
ernment—representation by the people. 

Finally, the membership of the House 
of Representatives should be decreased. 
In the 1923 session of the General Court, 
418 members were elected. Of this 
number one failed to qualify, and one 
died before the session opened. No other 
state has a legislative body approaching 
this one in size. Each member is paid 
$200 per session exclusive of mileage. 
While this is a small salary, it imposes 
upon the state a fiscal burden of nearly 
$85,000 not including the sum allowed 
for mileage. 

And what does the state receive for 
this expenditure? Does the state obtain 
better legislation? Does it result in a 
more efficient despatch of business? It 
does not. The work of a session is done 
by a relatively small number of persons. 


Their efforts are hampered by the hun- 
dreds of members who are lost in the 
congestion that is the inevitable result 
of large legislative bodies. No business 
man would deliberately expend money 
that would impair business efficiency. 
The state can well imitate this prudence. 

A history of constitutional conven- 
tions in this state shows that this evil 
has been recognized, and solutions have 
been presented to the people, and re- 
jected. In the first session of the Gen- 
eral Court under the constitution of 
1784 there were ninety-one members. 
Seven years later, an effort was made to 
limit the membership to sixty, but the 
proposal was defeated. In the Conven- 
tion of 1850-51, another effort was made 
to limit the membership by increasing 
the number of ratable polls. entitling a 
town, parish, to a representative to 175 
instead of 150 as provided under the 
Constitution of 1784. The membership 
of the House in 1850 was 288. The 
amendment was voted down. 

This defeat postponed efforts of re- 
ducing the House membership until 1876. 
The two hundred and sixty-eight mem- 
bers of that convention voted unanimous- 
ly for a reduction in the number of rep- 
resentatives. This convention voted to 
submit to the people an amendment giv- 
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ing a village of 600, one representative. 
A population of 1800 would entitle a 
village to two representatives, and 1200 
was made the mean for increasing the 
number for every additional representa- 
tive. In effect this amendment did not 
change the basis of representation. <A 
town with 150 ratable polls would have 
about a population of 600. This amend- 
ment was carried by a vote of three to 
one. Save a minor modification in 1889, 
this amendment is still a part of the or- 
ganic law. 

This brief history shows that the basis 
of apportioning representatives in the 
House has remained practically unchang- 
ed since 1784. It further proves that 
any amendment for a reduction in num- 
bers has encountered the persistent op- 
position of the small towns who fear 
that they will be “swallowed up” if a 
larger district is formed. Any amend- 
ment submitted to the voters of this 
state must meet this ,objection if* the 
amendment is to have a reasonable as- 
surance of success. One proposal is of- 
fered. 

The House should be reduced to about 
one-third of its present size. To insure 
a resident representative to all towns a 
portion of the time, the constitutional 
amendment should provide for the elec- 
tion of a representative in rotation from 
each town. For example, Durham, 
Madbury, areal Lee under the present 
system each have one representative. 
Under the plan proposed each of these 
towns would be represented at every 
third session. The towns or wards hav- 
ing three representatives would have one 
representative each session. In /the 
case of towns or wards where the pres- 
ent number of representatives cannot be 
readily divided by three, a change in the 
present division of districts would have 
to be made. 

This proposal is constitutional. It 
does not in any way contravene the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
That instrument guarantees to each state 
a Republican form of government. This 
clause is one which is construed liberally, 
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and if the people are given the power to 
elect state officials, and legislators, the 
federal government will not interfere. 

It is within the power of a state to 
prescribe the qualifications of represen- 
tatives. The state constitution at one 
time imposed a religious and property 
qualification upon voters. The state can 
require that a representative must reside 
in the district from which he is chosen. 
It is within the province of the state, 
therefore to choose the particular part of 
a district from which a representative 
shall be chosen at a fixed time. This is a 
political question to be dealt with by the 
political department. If the proposal 
is embodied in the organic law, the 
courts are bound by it. 

The proposed plan will effect a finan- 
cial saving. For the biennial period, it 
will cut the state’s expenditure from 
$60,000 to $75,000. This is based upon 
the premise that the House membership 
is to be reduced to one-third its present 
size. 

This plan will improve the calibre of 
our representatives. Suppose three 
towns are united into one district with a 
representative selected from each town 
every third session. Each of these 
towns will vie with the other to select 
a representative that will bring credit 
to the district as well as added prestige 
to the town electing him. A town fail- 
ing to elect a representative of high qual- 
ifications will find its prestige diminish- 
ed. 

This plan, moreover will add to the 
efficiency of legislation. Under the 
present system, the House is unwieldy. 
A reduction in number will materially as- 
sist the despatch of business, and obtain 
greater responsibility in legislation. The 
legislative machinery would be simplified. 

This plan is just to all towns. Every 
town with a representative under the 
present system will retain a representa- 
tive though such representation will be in 
rotation, and less frequent. On the 
other hand, the town in question will 
exercise a much greater influence on 
those occasions. Its representative will 











not be a mere cog in the legislative ma- 
chinery. He will be a potent factor in 
legislation. The larger towns and cities 
will have continued representation, but 
decreased; number of representatives. 
The proportional weight exercised by the 
larger towns and cities will remain un- 
changed. 

Finally, the proposal is practical. It 
would of course be possible for a con- 
stitutional convention to submit an 
amendment to the people providing for 
a reduction in number only. Such a 
plan would have all of the advantages 
of the plan advanced, but it would be im- 
practical. History shows that efforts 
to reduce representation by those meth- 
ods have been repeatedly defeated due 
to the opposition of the small towns. To 
offer the same proposal would invite 
defeat. 

The prosposal advanced is legal. It 
assures to the small towns intermittent 
representation with its total weight in 
the shaping of legislation unchanged. It 
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gives to the larger towns the same pro- 
portionate weight in legislation. It 
would decrease state expenditures. It 
would insure representatives of a higher 
order. It will bring to legislation more 
responsibility. It will expedite legisla- 
tion. It marks a step toward a more 
efficient government in New Hampshire. 
Tt is not presumed that the abolition of 
the governor’s council, the revision of the 
basis of representation in the state senate, 
a reduction in the size of the House con- 
stitute a panacea for the problems and 
ills of the state. It is contended that the 
betterment oi conditions is made very dif- 
ficult when the agencies of government 
are not representative. It is urged that 
the opportunity for the solution of the 
problems that vex the state is enhanced 
whenever government permits of popular 
control, and a swift execution of the 
judgment of the people. Government ex- 
ists for the people. We must either sup- 
port that principle, or admit that our 
avowed faith in democracy is a lie. 








ninth Annual Session of the 

Northern New England School 
of Religious Education at the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., 
July 14-21, 1924. 

The new Community Parish House 
recently dedicated at Durham is offered 
for the morning sessions, and having 
an Assembly Hall, seating 450, fourteen 
class rooms, parlors, and club rooms, a 
stage and two pianos, furnishes ideal 
equipment for a school of this kind. 

The Evening Sessions convene in the 
College Buildings as usual, through the 
courtesy of President Hetzel and the 
Board of Trustees. The Executive Of- 
also be at the 


\ NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 


fice of the School will 
College. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 






Registration begins at 10 A. M. Mon- 
day, July 14. Classes will be held in the 
afternoon and the Alumni Association 
tenders a Reception to Faculty and Stu- 
dents, Monday evening, followed by an 
address by Dr. Wm. Byron Forbush of 
New York, one of the most renowned 
and forceful speakers of the day. 

Dr. Forbush will give two courses, 
one in general Psychology and another in 
“Understanding Our Boys” and “The 
New Girl Problem” especially for parents 
and teachers. Dr. Forbush’s specialty 
is boys. The Boston Herald calls him 
“the best authority on boys in America.” 
His book “The Boy Problem” has been 
for a long time the authorized book in 
the field. Judge Ben Lindsey has pub- 
licly given it the credit for starting him 
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in his well known work for delinquents. 
Its view point later made possible the 
Boy Scouts. 

A number of Pastors are planning to 
enroll their troups of boys for the week 
and several evenings Dr. Forbush will 
hold a camp fire for them around the 
well known “Campfire Rock” overlook- 
ing the College campus. Arrangements 
are being made for all boys who wish, 
to bring their tents and camp through 
the week. He is much in demand as a 
speaker at Boards of Trade, Bankers’ 
Associations, Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Lions Clubs. 

Another new member of the faculty 
this year is Prof. R. W. Manton, Direc- 
tor of Music at the University of New 
Hampshire, who is to teach a course on 
the appreciation of Church Music and 
one on Hymnology. Prof. Manton will 
direct all the Music during the session 
and will organize a chorus for special 
occasions and give several recitals on the 
new Skinner organ recently installed in 
the Community Church. 

Dr. Ernest A. Miller comes to us for 
the first time to give a course on Admin- 
istration and Getting Results in the 
Church School that stand for 100% ef- 
ficiency. Dr. Miller has specialized in 
Religious Education in Boston Univer- 
sity School of Religious Education and 
School of Theology and for three years 
was Director of Religious Education for 
all the Churches of Cleveland and has 
been an instructor in summer schools in 
both the East and the West. 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Supervisor 
Massachusetts Universalist | Sunday 
School Association, will teach Primary 
Methods. 

Rev. Lewis E. Perdum of the First 
Parish Church, Dover, N. H., takes the 
course in Biblical Geography. Mr. Per- 
dum’s familiarity with the Holy Land 
makes him a valued instructor on this 
subject. 

A number of the former members of 
the faculty will return, among them Miss 
Laura E. Cragin of Boston, whose term 
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of service dates from the organization of 
the school. Miss Cragin is eminently 
known as a leader of Older Girls’ Con- 
ferences and has endeared herself to 
many hundreds of girls and has had a 
great part in shaping their lives. She 
will conduct the Older Girls’ Round 
Table and teach story telling. 


Miss Anna Marie Hansen of Winter 
Haven, Florida, conceded to be the lead- 
ing worker of the Elementary Division 
of the M. E. Church, South, will con- 
duct Junior work and extension courses. 

Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman of Bos- 
ton will teach Drama and Pageantry and 
is writing a new pageant “The Birth of 
the Bible” to be produced Saturday even- 
ing. 

Recreation plays an important part in 
the school every afternoon except the 
opening day being given over to this 
feature, which is planned with the needs 
of the social and recreational life of both 
the city and rural school in view, and the 
students have many suggestions to take 
home and carry out in their local schools. 

Rev. Arthur H. Gilmore of Plymouth, 
N. H., is Director of Recreation. 

The Recreations include a fifteen min- 
ute recess every forenoon and in the af- 
ternoon hikes, tennis, ball games, swim- 
ming contests and other water sports 
made possible by the nearness of the 
famous Oyster River. Mr. Gilmore will 
also direct the stunts on Saturday after- 
noon when the classes vie with each in 
producing mirth provoking feats. _ Pic- 
nics and a breakfast in the beautiful 
College woods add to the week’s enjoy- 
ment. 


A much larger enrollment than ever 
before, is already assured. The very 
low rates for Tuition and Board ($13.00 
covering the expense for the full time) 
make it possible for every one interested 
in Religious Education to attend. 

Further information and_ enrollment 
blanks will ‘be supplied by the Dean, 
Mrs. Nellie T. Hendrick, 18 Wellington 
St., Nashua, N. H. 

















A FISH STORY 
THAT MIGHT BE TRUE 


By Mort L. Bartiett, Commissioner of Fish and Game 


HE Editor of The Granite Monthly 
asked me to write a “true fish 
story” of a trip taking in the prin- 

cipal fishing localities of New Hamp- 
shire and I (poor simp) agreed to do it. 

A fish story that is true isn’t a fish 
story any more, it is an ordinary tale. 
No one would recognize it. Without 
some embellishment it might as well be a 
news item in the daily press. No one 
would believe it any 


could have the luck of a life time all at 
once. 

So many fishing trips are spoiled by 
having someone along who really wants 
to fish but I heard at least one man com- 
plain of a trip last year when he couldn’t 
get enough men into camp for a “friend- 
ly game.” They do get them nowadays. 
The old advice in baseball was “hit ’em 
where they aint.” The only advice I 





way. Fish stories like 
list prices are sub- 
ject to a discount. 
Take off thirty per 
cent before you con- 
sider it at all. Then 
careful study shows 
probably ten per 
cent more and per- 
haps five per cent 
and two per cent if 
you know the ropes. 


The 


feed” 


“You don’t catch fish lying un- 
der a pine tree or watching the 
one piece bathing suits,” says Mr. 
Bartlett and he ought to know. 
Commissioner’s 
seems to dwell more on the 
places where he can get a “good 
than upon the fishing 


know in fishing is 
“catch ’em where 
they are and when 
they are biting.” 
As “Ike” Rawson 
used to say “the man 
that gets ’em is the 
man that’s got a 
hook in the water.” 
You don’t catch fish 
lying under a pine 
tree or watching the 


mind 


. prospects but he takes the readers | OTE Piece bathing 
What is the use of : suits. 
going fishing if you of the Granite Monthly on a “Short trout” fish- 
can't brag about beautiful trip through the state. ermen claim they 
what you got? Yet Read this narrative by the shrink after being 


the Lord knows, you 
know and I know 
that you didn’t get 
half of it. A won- 





“boss of the fishermen” and be- 
lieve as much of it as you like. 


caught and measur- 
ed. My own ex- 
perience is that they 
grow after they are 








derful string, yet the 
neighbors didn’t get any and probably 
your wife got her Friday dinner from 
the market. There was a time when we 
bragged about what we brought back. 
How times have changed. Some still 
boast of what they brought back, more 
don’t boast at all and most (if they can 
get it) brag about what they took with 
them. 

I suppose I have to keep my promise 
to the Editor as best I can so I am going 
to take you on a fishing trip that at least 
might be true if we had time for it and 


dressed. I once 
shipped a salmon for a friend that 
“weighed eleven and a quarter when he 
came out of the water,” but I paid ex- 
press on less than eleven pounds includ- 
ing fish, sawdust, ice and a seven-eighths 
pine box. 

Let’s see where did we start on this 
trip? If you have any choice speak 
right up. If not, we may as well start 
from the Capitol city, take the Sunapee 
Lake route. You will see some “Pass- 
able but unsafe” signs and probably you 
will believe them. Soon, however, you 
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come to Bradford and here and at War- 
ner you catch some of a variety of fish 
that are caught by and known to more 
people than any other fresh water species, 
speckled-beauties, | squaretails, brook 
trout, they are all the same. Hunt up 
“Old Dan” Peaslee if you don’t know 
where to go. 

Toward evening you start again and 
go to Sunapee Harbor. The Fern Croft, 
Mrs. Graves in 
charge, accommo- 
dates you. Her 
husband, Perley, 
probably has more 
“parties’ than he 
can attend to but 
he will recommend 
someone else to 
guide you. Next 
morning a real day 
of lake fishing 
Starts. 

If you can re- 
member to “yank 
just before they 
bite’’ you soon have 
some smelt on your 
number eight hook. 
One of these on a 
larger hook and 
you are ready for a 
salmon or, that 
most beautiful of 
all, the Aureolus 
(white) trout. 

Someone gets 
them every day. 
You may be lucky 
too. You get a 
sunburn any way. 
When you come in how you can eat, and 
sleep, you never knew how thoroughly 
unconscious you could be and still live. 

Two days at this and you strike across 
country over the “top of the world,” New 
London Hill, by Pleasant Lake at Elkins, 
where if you have time you try the sal- 
mon and squaretails again. On through 
the Andovers to the head of the Merri- 
mack River which as everyone should 


Fred H. Thompson of Hampton is the 
Captor of this Salmon. 


know rises back of 
barn” at Franklin. 

You talk it over here and decide to go 
through Hill to Bristol. Dr. Calley may 
be induced to tell you how he coaxes the 
rainbows from Smith’s River. It is 
worth a try. 

Next morning you are at Pasquaney 
Inn and “Chuck” Coburn of Coburn and 
Johnson, takes you in his launch for a 
try at salmon and 
“lakers.” Chuck 
heads out around 
Whittemore’s' Point 
for the “Acre of 
Sand.” If you come 
in empty handed, 
it won’t be Chuck’s 
fault. 

Stay as long as 
you like then head 
north. You ought 
to go through the 
Notch and see the 
Old Man, but this 
is a fishing trip so 
we swing west at 
Plymouth and go 
to Warren. Bailey's 
Tavern takes ex- 
cellent care of you 
and my! how you 
eat. 

No guide is nec- 
essary here. Bailey 
will tell you where 
to go and rainbows 
in Baker’s River 
are easy to catch if 
you know how. I 
don’t so I won't 


“Warren Daniel’s 





try to advise. 

You could, of course, just as well have 
gone through the Notch with stops on 
Beebe River, Mad River, and the Pemi- 
gewassett. 

There are places a plenty to “put up” 
and there are brooks and ponds a plenty 
to fish, but I can’t have the whole maga- 
zine for this article and you can’t visit 
them all in one trip. 


=o oo Ooo eee 
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Suppose now you call up Ramsay’s 
camps at Big Diamond and see if you 
can get in for a few days. Don’t worry 
about how “Louis” will feed you. 

Here is an impossible thing, accom- 
plished. In touch with the world with 
telephone and electric lights, yet in the 
big woods miles from civilization you 
sleep in a one room cabin with seemingly 
nothing but the trees and wild things for 
company. 

May be you hear an owl hoot, may be 
a wildcat wail. Across the pond almost 
opposite camp, a colony of beaver are 
working. While you are quietly watch- 
ing a deer wades into the water to drink. 
Between times there come those periods 
of absolute stillness which are only found 
next to nature and next to God. Then 
you can commune with nature and know 
how grand it is. Then you can com- 
mune with self and know how small you 
are, 


You will wish to stay here. I never 


care to leave but there is one more real 
pleasure in store for you this time. Per- 


haps sometime in the future the Editor 
will ask us again and we will send you on 
another vacation when you can visit Mil- 
ton Ponds, Winnisquam, Winnipesaukee, 
Umbagog Lakes, Tamworth, Passacon- 
way and Wild River valley streams, and 
many others including that wonderful 
section of God’s own country around 
Berlin and Gorham. 

When “Louis” bids you goodbye, you 
back-track to Colebrcok and taking either 
side of the Connecticut River go on 
north through one of the most beautiful 
sections of northern New England into 
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that little part of New Hampshire that 
seems to invade Canada; into that town 
which reminds you of the city of. the 
same name because it is so different, 
Pittsburg. With its Connecticut Lakes 
and eighteen other lakes and ponds, with 
its miles upon miles of trout streams, 
no better place can be found to round 
out your vacation. 

If you cannot get in at “Ace High” 
Currier’s or Scott Brothers, they will 
tell you where to go. 

Troll in First Lake, drive into Second 
Lake, bathe in Back Lake, fish the 
streams, try the big rainbows in the river. 
Take your duffle on your back and hike 
to Third Lake. Don’t fail to get ac- 
quainted with the “natives.” You will 
love them. 

Above all don’t fail to take at least 
one night to sleep out under the pines 
where you can once more look into God’s 
sky undefiled by sky-scrapers or smoke. 
Be careful of fire and of the rights of 
others on whose land you have been al- 
lowed to seek recreation and health. 

The night before you return to home 
and business, think it over and write me 
a line telling, not so much how you have 
enjoyed it, but rather whether you are a 
better man or woman physically, men- . 
tally, and morally for your trip and 
whether these privileges that have been 
preserved for you should be preserved 
for your children. 

Mott L, BarRtTLetr. 
Po 

Don’t forget to take some mosquito 
and black fly lotion. 

M. L. B. 


Brook Trout caught in Pine’ River 
by Walter Symonds of Rochester. 
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“The Citizens of Concord shouldered their shovels and picks.” 


CONCORD’S TREE PLANTING DAY 
A New Idea Born in New Hampshire 





Commander George W. Conway 





By N. H. C. 


the nation were turned toward 

Concord, New Hampshire. News- 
paper reporters, photographers from 
neighboring cities, and moving picture 
camera men from the national news 
distributors were all present at our 
Capital City. The event which oc- 
casioned this universal interest was 
the action of the Concord Post of the 
American Legion in devoting the day 
to the planting of trees as a memorial 
of the city’s soldier dead. 

In the early hours of the morning 
the Legionnaires, together with va- 
rious citizens of Concord who had vol- 
unteered, shouldered their shovels 
and picks and marched down: the 
Main thoroughfare leading to the 
south. The procession came to a halt 
at a point near the “Gates of Con- 
cord” and there the Governor of New 


(): the 24th of April the eyes of 

















CONCORD TREE PLANTING DAY 





Kimball Studio 


“At noon the ladies of the Legion Auxiliary served lunch to the laborers.” 


Hampshire planted the first tree. 
Throughout the hours of the morning 
the entire force labored industriously, 
making excavations at regular inter- 
vals along each side of the highway. 
The work was not easy and the spec- 
.tacle of professional men, clergymen 
and city officials toiling away had its 
amusing side. One of the officials of 
the Forestry Department tells of 
finding one of Concord’s most eminent 
citizens working furiously digging a 
hole where no tree was to be planted. 
The official started to inform him of 
this fact but as he watched him per- 
spiring at his task he lacked the heart 
to do so. 

At noon the ladies of the Legion 
Auxiliary served lunch to the _ la- 
borers who rested their aching mus- 
cles and ate ravenously. 

Most of the afternoon was taken up 
in setting out the trees in the holes 
that had been prepared, and just as 
it was growing dark the last tree was 
placed in the ground, completing an 
orderly row upon each side of the 


thoroughfare. Posterity will doubt- 
less be told how His Excellency, 
Governor Fred H. Brown, planted the 
first tree, but without attempting to 
rob him of the credit which is his due, 








Harold Gibson 


Vice Commander 
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it might seem to some that even more 
honor should be paid to those un- 
known heroes who “remained unto 
the end.” 

.The first tree to be seen in crossing 
the bridge was marked in commemo- 
ration of Concord’s ranking soldier 
who. died in the last war, Brigadier 
General Doyen, United States Marine 
Corps, who commanded the first group 
of marines to go over to France. 
The two trees directly following were 
selected from the front lawn of the 
Moberg home, and were planted in 
memory of Charles Moberg and John 
Martin, two boys who grew up to- 
gether, received their education to- 
gether and sacrificed their lives in the 
armies of the United States. 

The day’s work was planned and 
executed under the direction of Com- 
mander George Conway of the local 
Post, assisted by John M. Corliss 
and Thomas King of the State For- 
estry Department. Among the no- 
tables who were present and who as- 
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sisted in the task were Governor Fred 
H. Brown, Executive Councilor Oscar 
P. Cole, Mayor Willis H. Flint, Ad- 
jutant-General Charles W. Howard, 
State Forester John H. Foster, and 
State Treasurer George Farrand. In 
the parade were two men who 
marched out from Concord to fight 
for their country when many a tower- 
ing tree of today was but a sapling. 
These were Major Trickey, Command- 
ant of the Soldiers’ Home at Tilton, 
and Comrade Loren Richardson of the 
Concord G. A. R. Prominent Con- 
cord Lgigonnaires were Capt. John G. 
Winant, candidate for Governor; Dr. 
Robert O. Blood and Adjutant George 
W. Morrill. Several local clergymen 
were also conspicuous among the 
workers. 

The committee of ladies who served 
the luncheon were: Mrs. George W. 
Morrill, chairman; Mrs. H. H. Ams- 
den, Mrs. Clarence Keniston, Mrs. 
Mary Hodgman, Mrs. Ben Blair, Mrs. 
Jerome Clinton, Miss Mary Salt- 
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“His Excellency Governor Fred H. Brown planted the first tree.” 
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marsh, Mrs. Martin Quimby, Mrs. 
Louise Chaplin and Mrs. Robert O. 
Blood. 

The Concord American Legion de- 
serves the wide-spread commendation 
which they will doubtless receive 
when the country learns of this splen- 
did innovation. It has been a per- 
plexing question as to, the best way 
of commemorating the soldier dead. 
On every hand we have witnessed 
scheming by those who have some- 
thing to gain from the various pro- 
jects advanced for this purpose. As a 
result many a city and town have 
commemorated their dead by gaudy 
pieces of architecture which remain 
as glaring testimonials of the ill taste 
of those who reared them. Certainly 
in this day when our virgin forests 
are disappearing and we gaze too 
often on bleak plains of desolation 
there can be no more fitting memorial 
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to those we have lost than stately 
trees, each one in itself a thing of life 
and beauty, symbolic of the life that 
was sacrificed. The spectacle of Con- 
cord citizens marching out by the 
city’s gate to labor shoulder to 
shoulder in the hope of honoring their 
dead or beautifying their city is a 
touching one. The dreamer can gaze 
ahead through the vista of the years 
and visualize a beautiful thorough- 
fare shaded by giant trees, each bear- 
ing a tablet in memory of a life. Per- 
haps he can also visualize the sturdy 
young Leigonnaires who planted 
those saplings marching along the 
thoroughfare a decimated band of old 
and feeble men, even as the Grand 
Army of today. 
“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways.” 
—Idylls of the King 


SONG OF THE SEASON 


By JEANNETTE S. CROWELL 


Rain drops caressing the hill and plain 
Call to the buds to come out again. 
Daffodils slowly lift shining heads 
Up from the pillows of winter beds. 


Fi with trouble! 


So awake. Awake! 


The world is young, 
Awake ! 


Fairies dance gaily in glen and field, 

Violets shyly their perfume yield, 

The meadow lark flings his silver song 

Out for the breezes to waft along. 

The crinkling brook joyously ripples and sings 


Oh awake! Awake! 


Awake ! 


What if the world be full of strife? 

What if the pricks and pains of life 
Scourge the soul with bitter woe? 

Lift up your head and you will know 

The season is bursting with promise new, 
With a messarge of hope if only you, will 


Awake! Awake! 


Awake ! 











“WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR YOUNG 


PEOPLE?” 
A Symposium 
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In reply to a query by the Editor, two New Hampshire clergymen 
gave their solution of the “young people problem.” — 


The Granite Monthly invites others to follow in the June issue. 








Rev. Arthur Gilmore, Pastor Cong’l Church, Plymouth, N. H. 


HE eternal problem is the young 
people. A record in the possession 


of Dr. Barton, of the American 
Board in Boston, reveals that in 3000 B. 
C. it was troubling the good people of 
Mesopotamia just as it is vexing most 
churches in 1924. Even China is alarm- 
ed, for has not a Peking girl with a high 
school education, recently inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the press, declaring her 
refusal to recognize her bethrothal agree- 
ment made by her parents when she was 
an infant? Each generation of adults 
feels the responsibility, but unfortunate- 
ly forgets how it felt in youth, having 
taken very literally, the Biblical state- 
ment, that “when I became a man, I put 
away childish things.” 

The problem is made more acute for 
our churches because our traditional poli- 
cy has been to disregard one of the major 
instincts of childhood—the desire to 
play. Richard Cabot has told us that 
men live by work, worship, love and 
play. The first three we have preached 
and given opportunity for expression: 
the last we have looked upon as question- 
able if not sinful. To be sure we have 
had church sociables, but the games have 
been too tame for the youngsters, and 
no fun for the older ones; or if some- 
thing more exciting is offered, it is 
probably “winkum” which, while ortho- 
dox, is extremely vulgar. The next 
most popular game in good standing is 
“Hot Coffee,” which has neither dignity 
nor beauty, although it is accompanied 
by music, and then there is “Going to 


Jerusalem” which sounds religious, but 
usually results in “a rough house.” 

Most of our New Hampshire towns 
have no Y. M. C. A. buildings and the 
church has a wonderful opportunity to 
put on a similar program which will not 
only be a service to the youth of the 
community but which will give the church 
a contact with boys. In my church, the 
chapel is open certain evenings for the 
boys to come and play. We have check- 
ers, pingpong, pool ,and a host of others. 
The introduction of that pool table 
troubled some good saints because pool, 
a scientific game, was associated with 
evil. We have had interesting checker 
tournaments which have run the whole 
winter and have organized baseball, foot- 
ball and tennis teams in the Sunday 
School. Book reviews, motion pictures 
and the stereopticon have made the Sun- 
day evening services attractive and have 
given the young people a feeling that we 
are interested in helping them play as 
well as pray. 

But these are not enough, and neither 
do they absolve us from responsibility 
in bettering that amusement which at- 
tracts nearly all our young people, name- 
ly, dancing. Our socials do not appeal 
to them nor those middle aged couples 
whose absence from the church reveals 
our failure. In our churches there is a 
great gulf between the older members 
and the young people. Whether we ad- 


mit it or not, we have obligations for the 
way our own church people dance, to say 
nothing of that great crowd who dance, 
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but never enter a church. When this 
question faces us, we look the other way 
and pass by on the other side. Some 
ministers denounce it and with the pul- 
pit utterance the matter ends, for these 
same ministers take into church member- 
ship young people who dance. These 
boys and girls, if they ask whether they 
must give up this pleasure, are assured 
that it is a question of conscience. 

Now if dancing is wrong let us know 
it and then get together to ostracise 
it from our communities. But scarcely 
anyone thinks that dancing itself is 
wrong. They know that there are dances 
which are good and those which are bad, 
just as there are books, pictures and com- 
panions which are good and bad. _ In 
these other fields we are taught that life 
consists of selection and the church helps 
our young people to choose. But as the 
question of dancing stands to-day, our 
young people do not know where the 
church places itself. One of the most 
Christian girls in my congregation, a 
Sunday School Teacher, Christian En- 
deavor officer, a wonderful worker has 
been kept out of the church for years be- 
cause she feels that the church is against 
dancing while she believes in it. Our 
churches have lost a great army of young 
people who have felt the same way. 

Why not boldly face the facts? Our 
own young people dance in ever increas- 
ing numbers. Unwilling that they should 
dance under good influences we compel 
them to go to other places. A well light- 
ed, well chaperoned church parlor with 
parents present is incomparably _ better 
for the morals of our own children than 
a place where there is no one present who 
cares whether they have souls or not. 
Thinking people and careful parents are 
unable to understand our attitude when 
we promote “winkum” and promenades 
but oppose clean dancing at proper hours. 

A New Hampshire minister recently 
wrote to me and asked if I could describe 
the Portland Fancy as he wanted to en- 
courage square dances and the Virginia 
Reel in his Parish House This pastor 


is a very successful worker with young 
people and is not driven to this position 
as a last resort. He is facing squarely 
the proposition that his Christian young 
people dance and he does not oppose it 
and therefore he has every reason to fur- 
nish them with a better environment for 
their play. 

Havelock Ellis points out in his “The 
Dance of Life” that dancing was once a 
part of the ritual of the Christian Church 
and that it persisted well into the Mid- 
dle Ages. And now there are evidences 
that it is coming back as a part of the 
play of the church. Some churches pro- 
vide evenings for games and dances. Dr. 
W. W. Leete of the Congregational 
Church Building Society in describing a 
new parish house in Bridgeport, Conn., 
which is equipped with a stage and bowl- 
ing alleys, says: “The hall is open to 
dancing as well as basket ball.” The 
Outlook in an editorial thinks that it is 
dangerous for the church to give up con- 
trol of this popular pastime; “Little 
children take to dancing as naturally as 
a duck takes to water. There is noth- 
ing essentially evil in rhythmic motion 
to the accompaniment of music. To ban- 
ish dancing from assemblies under the 
control of Christian people is dangerous. 
To prohibit dancing altogether is to run 
counter to nature, and is generally fu- 
tile. To regulate dancing under proper 
guidance is both safer and more prac- 
ticable.” 

We need to face anew the whole ques- 
tion of wholesome amusement. Just as 
the game of Mah Jongg has become pop- 
ular and is to be found in all Christian 
homes that can afford it, word comes 
from China protesting against its use 
because it is the gambling game of that 
land. William Leverett, a missionary 
recently home from China, told me with 
what surprise his Chinese friends greet- 
ed his announcement that a relative in 
America wanted him to bring back a set. 
I showed him a tiny ivory domino set 
which my sister, a missionary in Mexico, 
sent to my children. He said that domi- 
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noes were taboo among Chinese Chris- 
tians and related his experience at a pic- 
nic where some American visitors at 
his mission started to play dominoes to 
the horror of the natives. When it was 
suggested that instead, they play cards, 
the Americans were scandalized. The 
time has come when we should teach our 
young people that games in themselves 
are not wrong, but that gambling is al- 
ways wrong, whether at home for a 
penny or at the county fair for a blanket. 
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Sharpen the conscience against gambling. 
Organize against evils. Teach our chil- 
dren that most of life is a selective pro- 
cess and that as churches we want to 
help them select the good books, pictures, 
plays, and companions. This is a moral 
responsibility and when we face it in- 
telligently and in the Christ-like spirit, 
we will find that it will help solve our 
young people’s problem—help, I say, for 
the problem will always be with us. 





Dr. Burton W. Lockhart, Pastor Emeritus, Manchester, N. H. 


St. Augustine, Fla., April 18, 1924. 
My dear Mr. Cotton: 

Owing to my absence from Manches- 
ter and my library it will not be possi- 
ble for me to comply with your request 
which I should otherwise be glad to do. 

I am in sympathy with the Boy Scout 
Movement. But not greatly so in the 
effort to win the young folks to the 
church by the appeal to pleasure and the 
senses rather than the soul. The older 
church—the Catholic—I think teaches us 
a lesson there. 

Is there not something hectic, some- 
thing unnatural in the American habit of 
putting young people in the center of the 
stage and shrieking—what can we do 
for them! It excites a morbid self- 
consciousness in a child to be paraded 
before the public. 


What can we do for children but give 
them the right kind of home and school? 
When the religion of the home breaks 
down—as it so largely seems to have 
done in large circles of society, the soul of 
the child is exposed naked to the world: 
Naturally all kind and religious folk are 
concerned to find a garment for this 
soul, hence the mighty outcry. 

However, it is as well to face the fact 
that in religion as in all else, nothing 
can take the place of real homes and 
parents. A home without religion is no 
home for the child soul. Why not ask 
the question, what can we do for parents? 
And this would bring us face to face 
with the problem of restoring God to 
man once more, and man to God. You 
can’t do it by ice cream and church 
dances. 





GULLS 


By MILprep Fow.er FIELD 


Gulls, white gulls in a cobalt sky, 
Leisurely circling low and high— 
What do you see beyond the rim 


Highways of gold.... 


Cherubim ? 


Gateway of pearl and porphyry 
Or nothing but sky, clear cobalt sky— 
As you fly? 
































Author of the Prize Winning Essay 


ON BEING ONESELF 


Miss Margaret Jean MacGregor whose essay “On Being Oneself” won first prize 
in the Granite Monthly high school contest, is the sixteen year old daughter of the Rev. 
Charles P. MacGregor, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. She is 
a senior at Manchester High School and plans to enter Radcliffe College next autumn 
The teacher under whom she studies English is Miss Anna B. Murphy. 


RE you one of those people who 

never act without first considering 

whether other people are doing the 
same thing? Are you one of those boys 
who never does anything without ques- 
tioning, “What will the fellows think?” 
or one of those girls who invariably asks 
“What are you going to wear?” If you 
are, nine chances out of ten you are not 
a leader. You are never asked to fill 
an important position in your school or 
social life. You do not stand out—you 
are just like everyone else. 

Have you ever had an impelling idea 
which you forced back for fear that it 
would be laughed at, and have you felt 
the experience of having some one else 


propose the same idea and meet with ap- 
plause? Much worse, have you ever 
put forth a thought which was not your 
own and with which you did not thor- 
oughly agree just because you thought 
it would “take,” and it didn’t? For 
your sake I hope you have. 

Maybe you have never reached the 
bed-rock in your confessions but when 
you come down to analyze it, the most 
interesting thing to you in the world is 
yourself. You may bore your family, 
you may bore your associates, but you 
never bore yourself. It is a won- 
derful thought that there is no one 
quite like yourself; that you have a dis- 
position and a set of experiences that 
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have no double. This something intan- 
gible but noticeably different is about the 
nearest we come to being divine and yet, 
this something is what we are constantly 
restraining. 

We argue that we are acting from an 
unselfish view point when, in truth, by 
reserving our own opportunities, the 
world is losing by our refusal to impart 
our conceptions. When we contend that 
as we are in the minority it really makes 
but little difference, we forget that his- 
tory has proved again and again that the 
minority often leavens the majority in 
the end. We try to conform with man- 
made laws which are not our own, laws 
of precedent, etiquette and absurd fash- 
ion, and we lose ourselves in their depths. 
We confine ourselves to consistency and 
soon we are beating against its walls to 
escape. We find ourselves unconscious- 
ly repeating others’ thoughts when if we 
analyze them they are really not our own. 

Consider the great men of the world. 
Christ, the twelve year old boy who was 
not afraid to express his youthful ideas 
before the doctors of the temple; Mo- 
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hammed, the youth, whose personality 
and deeds exist centuries after his death 
in a race of people because he ventured 
to reveal his dreams; Napoleon, who 
swayed the world because he dared; Lin- 
coln, the rail-splitter, who climbed over 
circumstances with the courage of his 
convictions, and all outstanding figures 
of History. Is their greatness not all in 
the fact that they were not afraid to do 
something different—to act upon their 
dreams, inspirations or convictions? 

But all great ideas have not found 
light. New ideas and personalities are 
constantly appearing and working them- 
selves into the lives of the world. There 
are thousands of thoughts lying dormant 
in the mind of the youth of to-day. Some 
of these thoughts will blossom forth in 
due time for the betterment of the world, 
but, alas, the others will continue to lay 
dormant because the inventor, the en- 
gineer is afraid of the world, afraid to 
be himself! 

Don’t be of the mediocre class, always 
willing to agree and conform. Be a 
sounder, not an echo! 





SECOND Prize Essay 
Why New Hampshire Appeals to Me 
Written by Lucille Whipple, Milford High School 


top of old Monadnock and gaze 

with reverence over the exhilarating 
beauty of the mass that lies before us, 
and then you will understand why New 
Hampshire appeals to me. 

Out in the space before us lies a sheet 
of pure white mist which seems to glide 
on the wings of morning into eternity. 
As its mystic form departs, the gorgeous 
mountain tops come into view and cast 
their majestic spell as they loom domi- 
nant over all. As the entire mist sub- 
sides, little villages become prominent, 
merely as dots of civilization among the 
greater tracks of fields and woodland. 
Yonder a majestic pine seems to com- 
mand the hilltop and the peaceful valley 


Cw and stand with me on the tip 


beneath, where cattle are grazing a short 
distance from an old farm-house. If 
our eyes could but span the distance and 
see with exactness we would, I am sure, 
find a group of merry, carefree children 
quenching their thirst at the old oaken 
bucket or playing happily in the shade 
of the ancient willow tree. 

But now we must leave the children 
and turning we see a little blue spot, 
just like a piece of the sky above us, 
nestled among a group of pines and 
fringed with sparkling sand. Now a 


tiny speck skims over the blue and we 
can imagine the sparkle in the fisherman’s 
eye or the glow of a lover’s smile as they 
glide over the peaceful waters and gaze 
at the splendor of the mountains, which 
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seem to reach up and touch the sky. Then 
as the heat of the noon day approaches 
we can imagine the joy of the children 
as they gingerly place one tiny foot after 
another in the cooling depths of the 
water. Again our imagination brings 
to us the cheery shouts of the children 
as they tumble, in ecstasy, on: the sheet 
of sand. 

But hark, in another direction. our 
fancy is attracted, and amid a dull haze 
of smoke, large chimneys ascend, and 
beyond the church spires lend peace to 
what would without them be utter con- 
fusion. Listening again, with our im- 
aginative ear, we hear the shriek of the 
whistle, the echo of the bell, and the 
melody of the chimes as they announce 
the mid-day. Now with our wonderful 
eyes we can see streams of human beings, 
some old, some young, some rich, some 
poor, some cheerful and others despon- 
dent, still are relieved from the duties of 
the morning by the whistle, the bell or 
the chimes. This is the city or large 
town where industry, tumult, and recrea- 
tion have stolen from Mother Nature the 
simplicity that reigns in the unmolested 
hill and valley. 

Now that the daylight is fast fleeting 
and the world is preparing to receive the 
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night, our attention is drawn by a bril- 
liance which excels all beauties we have 
seen before. What can it be? And as 
we ask the question, our minds are filled 
with awe as to what great power can 
command such wonder for just plain 
human beings. Close to the mountain 
top a great ball of gold seems anxious 
to retire from view and as it slides from 
sight it sends back a most gorgeous prom- 
ise for the morrow. Now a streak of 
gold surmounted by a mass of purple and 
in back of all a screen of pink blends 
gradually to the deep blue of the sky 
above. Now the shadows droop and 
the glory of the colors becomes hidden 
by the peaceful mist rising as a protect- 
ing shield to guard the world as it 
sleeps. 

Slowly the darkness gathers and as we 
are about to return to our camps we stop 
a moment, for from somewhere in the 
valley below us we hear the low sweet 
call of the whip-poor-will and the ans- 
wering love note from its mate. 

As the cool, fresh air sweeps our faces 
and lulls us into the land of dreams we 
recall the scenes, imaginative and real, 
of the day, and we fall to sleep with a 
murmur, “This is New Hampshire, our 
own dear Granite State.” 





Tuirp Prize Essay 


A Home that Journeyed Afar 
Written by Gordon F. Palmer ’26, Laconia High School 


[The following article is based on a story told to a prominent Laconia citizen by 
Dr Lewis J. Hackett, a graduate of Harvard and grandson of a man who emigrated to 
California in 1849. The present whereabouts of Dr. Hackett are unknown and I have 
not been able to ascertain either the name of the ancestor or of any one else connected 
with the story. However, it seems to me rather unique, and I am writing it, hoping 
that some one with more information than I possess, will find it possible to supply the 


names or add details:—G. F. P.] 


E was restless—even more so than 
most young men. Excitement had 
always appealed to him. Why 
should he lead the humdrum existence of 
a farmer? But he might have done so 
had not the gold fever of 49 spread to 
the remote town of Sanbornton, where 
he had lived his uneventful life until 


then. The whole neighborhood was set 
agog. A number of families banded to- 
gether in order to make the journey, he 
of my narrative being one of their lead- 
ers. Thus at last he became the Adven- 
turer. 

Unlike his companions he did not liter- 
ally leave home; he took home with him. 
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The house was hammered apart and car- 
ried by team to Portsmouth, whence with 
its owner it was transported via Cape 
Horn to the Golden Gate. 

As the ship gradually bore him away 
from the New England shore, he must 
have realized that he was leaving every 
scene with which he was familiar. But 
the spirit of adveriture more than coun- 
terbalanced the effect of any regret 
which may possibly have crept into his 
mind. 

This being his first voyage, he found 
much of interest to occupy his attention. 
He roamed over the ship, becoming ac- 
quainted with various phases of nautical 
life, such as the daily routine of officers 
and men, the strict standard of discipline, 
and the nonchalant attitude of sailors 
toward danger. Often he would stand 
beside the railing and gaze far out upon 
the waters. Day succeeded day and 
eventually the fabled albatross flew over- 
head or rested on the sea. 

While the schooner was making its 
way from eternal summer at the equator 
to perpetual winter at Cape Horn, many 
were the tales told of disaster at the tip 
of South America. That region had 
long been the most dreaded spot on the 
mariner’s chart. No part of the year 
was free from furious storms. Vessels 
were thickly coated with ice. Their 
decks were swept clean by tremendous 
waves. They were battered about until 
passengers became convinced that the end 
was near. How thankful were those on 
board when their ship had passed into 
the calm waters beyond! But far below 
the surface of that raging stretch of sea 
were the wrecks of those who had not 
passed. 

The ship with the Adventurer, how- 
ever, safely rounded the point and reach- 
ed its destined port after a voyage which 
had become monotonous. With relief 
the Sanbornton party stepped on shore. 
The city in which they found themselves 
was a center of feverish activity. San 
Francisco in 1847 had a population of 
only 450. But the discovery of gold 
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had changed it from a quiet village to a 
riotous metropolis. 

Immediately after his arrival the Ad- 
venturer went inland and at Sacramento 
put up his dwelling, which is said to have 
been the first frame house in California 
and afterwards to have been occupied by 
the first governor. 

This city was also undergoing a great 
boom. In January 1849, house lots were 
offered for sale. In October the popu- 
lation was 2000. By November it had 
doubled itself. The next year it was 
10,000. 

Back among the Granite hills the 
Sweetheart was waiting. Six months 
later with a second company consisting 
of her sister and some neighbors she 
started for California, intending to 
marry her lover there. It was decided to 
avoid the long trip around the Horn by 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama, then 
called the Isthmus of Darien. 

The first railway not being completed 
until 1851, the most common method of 
reaching the opposite coast in 1849 was 
by the Chagres River and a mule trail. 
Travellers were paddled along the river 
in boats part of the distance by natives, 
after which astride mules they followed 
a narrow, rocky trail. Four days were 
generally taken in the passage, nights 
being spent in squalid native huts. Many 
hardships had to be endured. It was 
always a welcome moment when the 
waters of the Pacific were sighted. 

Yellow fever was the greatest enemy 
to life. Its sickening clutch was every- 
where. Countless were the golden 
dreams of wealth which were ended by 
the bony fingers of the plague; many 
were the homesick hearts that forever 
ceased to beat; countless were manhood’s 
mental images of power in the wild new 
country that were destined never to have 
reality. Many were the womanly visions 
of homes in the land of the setting sun 
which changed, let us hope, to something 
much fairer beyond the gates of Para- 
dise! 

This fever claimed the Sweetheart as 
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one of its victims. Her companions 
sorrowfully pushed on until the ocean 
was reached. Here they took ship, and 
after a successful voyage they arrived at 
San Francisco. The grief of the Ad- 
venturer can well be imagined. It is 
not for me to attempt to picture his feel- 
ings when he learned the home that he 
had so confidently anticipated could not 


be. 


Nevertheless he went about his work 
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with dogged Yankee perseverance, find- 
ing solace in the companionship of the 
sister. Their mutual sorrow proved a 
strong tie, and gradually affection took 
the place of sympathy. There came a 
day when they agreed to blend their 
earthly fortunes, she who would have 
become the sister-in-law becoming the 
wife, and mistress in California of the 
same house she had known so well in 
the far away New Hampshire town. 





SONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE IN BOSTON 


3y ALBERT E. 


HE writer has been asked to re- 
T vive for the Granite Monthly 

the vanishing recollections of 
several attempts by New Hampshire 
natives living in Boston ‘at some sort 
of social organization 
based upon their com- 
mon origin in the 
Granite State. 

The great New 
Hampshire Festival 
of November 7, 1849, 
embalmed in a_ vol- 
ume of 181 pages long 
since out of print,* 
is the earliest of 
which any known 
record remains. This 
originated with Dr. 
Jerome V. C. Smith, 
a native of Conway, 
who later held the 
chair of the Mayor 
of Boston in 1854- 
55. A public meeting 
of New Hampshire 
natives, called at his 
instance, was organ- 


ized with Daniel Webster as_presi- 
dent and an impressive array of 
vice presidents and committees, the 


whole under the active leadership of 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, a native of 
Rindge and a prominent figure in 
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Massachusetts for many years. 
roster includes such names of New 
Hampshire origin, familiar to that 
generation, as General John McNeil, 
Samuel and Nathan Appleton, Henry 
Wilson, Charles G. 
Greene, Jonas Chick- 
ering, John P. Healy, 
Isaac OO. Barnes, 
Charles B. Goodrich, 
Joseph M. Bell, 
Fletcher Webster, 
Thomas W. Pierce, 
Harvey Jewell and 
others not unknown 
to fame. Probably 
no other Boston cele- 
bration of — similar 
character had ever 
enlisted the numbers 
or talent or developed 
the spectacular fea- 
tures of this festival 
of 1849. 

Under the chief- 
marshalship of Col- 
onel Horace G. Hut- 
chins, assisted by 
Jabez B. Upham and Benjamin P. 
Cheney as aides and an imposing mil- 
itary staff, a procession was formed 


The 


*Festival of the Sons of New Hampshire, 


with Speeches, etc. James French, Boston, 
1850. 
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by counties, each with its own banner 
and emblems, marching from the State 
House by the music of numerous 
bands to the new Fitchburg Railroad 
Depot, which then boasted the largest 
hall in Boston, (soon after made 
famous by the Jenny Lind concerts) 
which was elaborately decorated for 
the occasion with New Hampshire 
scenes, mottoes and mementoes. In 
view of the 1500 persons for whom 
dinner was laid, and the expansive 
character of the oratory, evidently the 
hall was not too large. The menu, 
almost elaborate enough for Lucullus, 
announces no liquids more incendiary 
than the “Lemonade and Coffee” at 
the end, but from the multitude of 
“sentiments” and the responses there- 
to it readily may be inferred that no 
dry toast was offered the New Hamp- 
shire men at that feast. The interest- 
ing historical fact is noted that “the 
Hall was lighted by Gas, then intro- 
duced for the first time.” | Webster 
and his speeches were naturally the 
principle feature. He presided appar- 
ently as long as he was able to remain, 
the procession, scheduled for two p. 
m., not having reached the hall until 
about five, and surrendered the chair 
in a second speech not less eloquent, 
if briefer, than that with which he be- 
gan. Both are preserved and famil- 
iar in his collected works. The cold 
print of the published narrative 
hardly tempers the warmth of the oc- 
casion, in which the flowers of ora- 
tory, poetry and song bloom and re- 
sound at their brightest, largest and 
loudest. If any son of New Hamp- 
shire remembered the hour of final 
dispersal apparently he did not men- 
tion it, and it is lost to history. If 
not in a feast of reason, certainly in a 
flow of soul, this generation must 
yield the palm to the New Hampshire 
men of ’49. The register of New 
Hampshire natives at the tables em- 
braces not less than 1350 names and 
bears impressive testimony to the part 
played by the New Hampshire-born of 
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that generation in the social, political 
and commercial life of Boston. 

It was voted to continue the organ- 
ization and to re-assemble for another 
festival in 1852, but this plan was dis- 
turbed by events of more than local 
interest. Four months to a day after 
the festival of "49 Webster made in 
the Senate the fateful seventh of 
March speech, to which the response 
of Massachusetts found voice in 
Whittier’s “Ichabod,” the dream of 
his ambition was shattered in the 
Whig national convention, his nature 
turned to gall, and on the 24th day of 
October, 1852, he died at Marshfield, 
a broken idol and heart-broken man, 
for want of vision to see or courage 
to speak the prophecy that followed so 
soon upon his death—that the Union 
could not continue half slave and half 
free*. The arrangements already in 
hand for the second New Hampshire 
Festival were turned to funeral rites, 
the Sons of New Hampshire in great 
numbers followed him to the tomb at 
Marshfield, and crowded Faneuil Hall 
at the Boston’ commemoration of 
Webster in November, in which 
the New Hampshire Executive and 
Legislature joined at their invitation.: 

Obviously the Festival of 1849 was 
quite as much a celebration of Web- 
ster as of New Hampshire, but the 
filial and Fraternal New Hampshire 
spirit ‘seems to have survived him. 
On November 2, 1853, again under the 
leadership of Colonel Wilder, who 
succeeded Webster as president of the 
association, the festival was repeated 
on even a larger scale, the registered 
attendance embracing a still greater 
array of notable New Hampshire 
names. In form and character it was 
a substantial reproduction of the pa- 
geant and ceremonies of 1849. A full 


*Abraham Lincoln’s Peoria speech of 1854 
contained the germs of all that he ever said 
or did about Slavery and the Union from that 
time to the end of his life. 
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account of the proceedings was pub- 
lished*. 

It was voted to hold another festi- 
val at some time within five years, 
and a committee was appointed to ar- 
range for it. If that duty was ever 
performed, diligent inquiry has dis- 
closed no public record or recollec- 
tion of it. From this time, for nearly 
half a century, the New Hampshire 
men in Boston appear to have abdi- 
cated all their gregarious instincts, if 
they had any, though local New 
Hampshire societies appeared and are 
still on foot in Somerville, Worcester, 
and perhaps other Massachusetts 
cities. 

Meantime the natives of Maine had 
established in Boston the Pine Tree 
State Club, a society holding annual 
and successful celebrations, and the 
active and flourishing Vermont: Asso- 
ciation was out-distancing the Maine 
banquets by the turkeys and maple 
sugar for which the Green Mountain 
State is famous. New Hampshire 
was not heard from, notwithstanding 
some 25,000 natives of that state were 
reported by the Census Bureau in 
1895 as residing in the Metropolitan 
District. 

Considering these things, a New 
Hampshire exile condemned to live 
in Boston took it upon himself to as- 
semble 100 names of his compatriots 
in that city and sent to each under 
date of January 1, 1895, a circular in- 
quiry for his view of forming “an as- 
sociation similar to those of the na- 
tives of other states which now exist 
here.” The responses being full and 
favorable, a voluntary committee, 
comprising Charles Levi Woodbury, 
Charles Carleton Coffin, Arthur Lit- 
tle, Edwin D. Mead, Mark F. Burns, 
John L. Gilmore and the signer of 
the circular, called a meeting and din- 
ner at the Revere House for the even- 
ing of February 21. At this time and 
plade, with an attendance of about 
100, an organization was formed un- 
der the name of Sons of New Hamp- 
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shire, with these officers: President, 
Charles Levi Woodbury; Vice Pres- 
idents, Jeremiah Smith, Alonzo A. 
Miner and the signer of the circular 
aforesaid; Secretary, Arthur L. 
Spring; Treasurer, George A. Alison; 
Executive Committee, the president 
and secretary, Mellen '!Chamberlin, 
Arthur Little. Mark F. Burns, Samuel 
L. Powers and John L. Gilmore. 
Later Mr. Gilman succeeded to the 
offices of secretary and _ treasurer. 
The Constitution, of five commenda- 
bly brief articles, declared as its pur- 
pose “to gather into a social organiz- 
ation the natives of New Hampshire 
residing in Boston or vicinity, and to 
join in bonds of fraternal feeling those 
who, though absent, still hold the 
Granite State in honor and affection- 
ate pride,” and prescribed an annual 
meeting in Boston between January 
1 and April 1 of each year. The 
speaking on this occasion, voluntary 
and impromptu was principally contrib- 
uted by Rev. Dr. Little, Judge Na- 
thaniel Holmes, Rev. Dr. Miner, Judge 


Mellen Chamberlin, Hon. Charles 
Carleton Coffin and Prof. Frank 
Goodwin. 


The benign and jovial Judge Wood- 
bury, placed at the head of the new 
association, merits a word of re- 
membrance. Few men were better 
qualified, given the materials then 
available, to make a social occasion 
“go.” He was a learned and ac- 
complished lawyer and __ scholar, 
though his judicial title was honorary, 
perhaps by descent from his dis- 
tinguished father, Levi Woodbury, 
(who is said to have held more high pub- 
lic positions than any other American 
citizen down to this time) or from 
the office of United States Commis- 
sioner which he held fora season. 
His genius was convivial and shone 
on occasions like these. The running 
fire of wit and wisdom that came from 
out his ruddy and smiling counte- 

*Second New Hampshire Festival, James 
French & Co., Boston, 1854. 
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nance was the salt of the feast. To 
hear the Judge and Frank Sanborn 
match wits across the New Hamp- 
shire table was an entertainment in 
itself. He was no stranger to the cup 
that cheers; his eulogist, Woodward 
Emery, afterward declared that the 
Judge probably had more personal 
experiences of old Madeira than any 
other man of his time. Imagination 
shrinks from the conception of what 
this jocund bachelor Democrat and 
devotee of the Federal Constitution 
would have been under that revered 
instrument as now reformed by the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments. . 

A brief abstract from such records 
of the society as remain will indicate 
its subsequent history. 

Revere House, February 15, 1896: 
Special guest, the Governor of New 
Hampshire; addresses by Judge Je- 
remiah Smith, Admiral George E. Bel- 
knap, Judge James B. Richardson, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Rev. Dr. Charles 
L. Hutchins, Judge Andrew C. Stone 
and others. 

Revere House, February 19, 1897: 
Special guest, the Governor of New 
Hampshire; addresses by Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, Edwin D. Mead, Com- 
modore George H. Perkins and others. 

Hotel Brunswick, February 15, 
1898, Judge Jeremiah Smith presiding 
in the absence of Judge Woodbury, 
then sojourning in Florida for his 
declining health. Special guests, 
President William J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, who greatly eulogized New 
Hampshire, and Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. 

Of many entertaining incidents of 
these gatherings one may be noted. 
It was intended that the governor of 
New Hampshire for the time being 
should be a guest of the society, but 
his attendance was not always se- 
cured. At a dinner from which that 
dignitary was missing an irreverent 
brother suggested that if it was de- 
sired to entertain the governor of 
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New Hampshire the invitation should 
be sent to the President of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. This gibe, which 
elicited much derisive laughter but no 
direct contradiction, has long since 
ceased to have any meaning for the 
people of New Hampshire; happy if 
they have not found the last state 
of the Boston and Maine to be worse 
than its first. 

A complete record of the proceed- 
ings is not available and doubtless 
names and incidents are overlooked 
which deserve mention. Such’ rec- 
ords as remain are deposited with the 
New Hampshire Historical Society 
for preservation. 

About this time the New Hamp- 
shire Club, composed of residents of 
New Hampshire who were accus- 
tomed to dine together at intervals 
at some Boston hotel, conceived the 
purpose of establishing a club-house 
in Boston, as a headquarters there for 
New Hampshire men. This enter- 
prise does not concern the Sons of 
New Hampshire in Boston except as 
it may have hastened the demise of 
that organization. A house’ was 
taken on Beacon Hill where the New 
Hampshire Club was maintained for 
a few years, when it seems to have 
disappeared. 

As the New Hampshire Club, 
though projected by and for residents 
in New Hampshire, had invited into 
its membership natives of that state 
living in Massachusetts, it naturally 
tended to divert the interest and di- 
vide the strength of the Sons’ organ- 
ization. The committee of the Sons 
earnestly debated the question of at- 
tempting to continue in the face of 
the new movement, and concluded to 
stand aside at least for a time suff- 
cient for trial of the club venture. 
This suspension of its activities 


proved to be permanent, no call hav- 
ing ever been heard for their resump- 
tion. | 

As this is neither an elegy nor a 
eulogy of any particular society of 
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New Hampshire men in Massachu- 
setts, but a chronicle of facts which 
may be for the benefit of any who 
come after in the same field, it should 
be said that the Sons’ organization 
enlisted the active interest of but few 
of those for whom it was intended. 
Probably this is not an unusual ex- 
perience in such ventures. Out of 
the 25,000 natives of New Hampshire 
in metropolitan Boston the member- 
ship never rose above 300 nor the at- 
tendance above 150, though on one 
or two occasions when, as it was 
whispered, certain political candi- 
dacies were active in New Hampshire, 
it reached this peak. Was there any- 
thing in this side-long imputation 
upon the laudable ambition of New 
Hampshire men? Are New Hamp- 
shire natives more eager in politics 
than other natives? Probably not, 
and yet it has been said by captains 
and perhaps envious, people in Mas- 
sachusetts that the principal New 
Hampshire industry in that Com- 
monwealth is the pursuit and capture 
of public office. If so, may it not be 
due to the ill example of their Massa- 
chusetts neighbors, from which New 
Hampshire men who stay at home 
are free? However this may be, if 
the people of New Hampshire have 
been deluded into the belief that the 
best of their native talent is drained 
off into Massachusetts, let them be 
reassured. A great deal of post- 
prandial nonsense, principally due to 
the Webster tradition, has been ut- 
tered and printed on this topic. The 
impressive exhibit of New Hamp- 
shire’s contributions to the country 
collated in Mr. Metcalf’s valuable 
“New Hampshire in History” does 
not show, apart from Webster, that 
Massachusetts has levied tribute of 
genius on New Hampshire more than 
on other neighboring states. It would 
in truth be difficult to account for the 
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part played by the immigrants in her 
public affairs except by their own 
actively receptive attitude toward 
public office. The original and re- 
markable characters in the line of 
New Hampshire emigration into 
Massachusetts are Webster himself 
and—horresco referens—General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler. Think of what 
might have happened to New Hamp- 
shire if the godlike Daniel and the 
doughty General had stayed there! 
Probably nothing remarkable would 
have happened, but they would not 
have been the Webster and the But- 
ler we know. 


Whether the Sons of New Hamp- 
shire of 1895 died of the New Hamp- 
shire Club, lack of interest or man- 
agement, or a combination of these, 
perhaps with other causes, it is not 
worth while to inquire. It had a dis- 
tinguished precedent for dying. The 
monster organization of 1853, embrac- 
ing substantially all of the best-known 
New Hampshire men in metropolitan 
Boston, vanished without a sign. 


Meanwhile the Eternal Feminine 
persists, and prevails. The Daugh- 
ters of New Hampshire, or New 
Hampshire’s Daughters, howsoever 
called, have maintained in Boston for 
many years, if the public press may 
be trusted, a flourishing organization 
of their own. Is it here, after all, 
that the clue is found to the unsuc- 
cess of the Sons? Was it because 
they did not embrace the Daughters? 
There were those who thought so at 
the time, though the question was 
never formally raised. Now that 
Woman is in the seats of power and 
moving, ballot in hand, to reconstruc- 
tion of societies and states, it is safe 
to assume that Sons of New Hamp- 
shire, abroad or at home, are not likely 
to forget her. 


—Boston, December, 1923. 











TWO FIRES 


By BEaTRICE Morse TRACY 


ZRA Burns sat with his head in 

his hands, his long fingers work- 

ing nervously through his curly 
iron grey hair. His heavy fireman’s 
shirt was open, revealing his bony neck. 
His shoes were loosely fastened after 
the habit of years from being “on duty ;” 
ready to hop into his high boots at the 
first tap of the gong. 


but the one of fireman holds the least 
hope and promise.” Then with a sad 
shake of her head she added, “I can 
testify to that when I think of the drab, 
yes, hopeless years I have had.” 

Ezra rose and began pacing the room, 
“What is the use of whining? Why 
don’t you be a good sport? It seems 

to me, Judith, that 





He raised his head and 
looked doggedly at his 
wife. 

“Don’t keep harping 
that Jack needs an op- 
eration. I know it as 
well as you. The only 
thing I see we can do 
right now is to send 
him to a free clinic.” 

“A free clinic!” 
gasped his wife. “Do 
you think my child, the 
child of a Gordon is 
going to a free clinic?” 

Ezra’s lip curled.. 
“Then ask your mother, 
a Gordon. She might 
loan you the money. 
You know as well as l, 
that your last sick spell 
took every cent we 
had.” 

“Ask my _ mother! 
Do you think I would 
take one cent of my 
father’s money when 
he cut me off with a 
paltry dollar and all 
because I married you.” 

Judith Burns’ eyes filled with tears. 
She had been pretty, but years of dis- 
content, combined with neglect ‘had 
made her a faded, dejected looking 
creature. Hastily wiping away the 
tears with the corner of her apron she 
continued, “Many a girl has fallen in 
love with a good physique in a uniform, 


Fires.” 


be the real thing. 





Chief Green 


“A fine story” said William C. 
Green, veteran chief of Concord’s 
fire department, after reading “Two 


If it pleased the Chief it must 9 


ever since the boy had 
meningitis you have 
tried to make every- 
body around you miser- 
able.. Buck up, the 
money will come some- 
how. Anyway, the 
boy ain’t suffering and 
the last doctor who ex- 
amined him said _ it 
would be all right 
if we could get it 
done within a year.” 

“Yes, a big chance 
we have. You male 
Pollyannas makes me 
tired. A big chance, 
with you in line to be 
laid off on _ pension. 
God knows what we 
will do when that hap- 
pens. It is what I 
get for marrying an 
old man.” 

A twinge of pain 
passed across Ezra’s 
face as he dropped in 
chair. His | tall, 
gaunt form seemed to 
crumble and he made 





no comment. 

The tap, tap of a crutch was heard 
on the porch and a boy with a thin, 
white face, accentuated by a mop of 
black hair as thick as a virgin forest, 
entered the room. - He stood still for a 
moment as he realized that the usual 
controversy of some kind was on. He 

















looked anxiously from one to the 
other. “What is the trouble, Mother?” 
was his question as he moved slowly 
toward her. 

His mother looked irritated, “Oh, 
your father and I were just having a 
little argument. Now you run on, Jack 
and play.” The child hesitated for a 
moment. “My teacher says the right 
kind of arguments are good. That they 
sharpen your wits, what ever that 
means.” 

“Then ours should be like razor 
blades,” remarked Ezra as he straight- 
ened himself in his chair. 

Jack grinned, then going to his father 
he leaned on the arm of his chair and 
said in a half-whisper, “When you go 
back to the fire-station may I go with 
you ?” 

“Indeed you cannot,” answered his 
mother, “I don’t want you with that 
crowd of rough men, it is no place for 
a little gentleman.” 

“But, Mother, I am not a little gen- 
tleman and Joe Beck promised me— 

“Mr. Beck, please Jack. Your mother 
was not reared in such familiarity and 
will not countenance it in you.” 

The little fellow looked pleadingly at 
his father, but receiving no encourage- 
ment, sighed heavily as he left the room. 

“That was a nice way to speak of my 
associates. They may be rough fellows, 
Judith, but they are doing rough work. 
Fighting fires is no pink tea and I'll 
have you know that finer, bigger hearted 
fellows never lived. You may be 
ashamed of the fact that I am a fireman, 
but I am proud of it. My father was 
one before me and——. He did not 
finish his sentence, but pulled his shirt 
up close around his neck, fastened it 
with deliberation and without another 
word left the room. 

Judith followed him to the door, her 
face showed the desire to speak, but 
instead she stood motionless. 

As Ezra turned the corner he looked 
back and saw her form in the doorway 
and realized as never before that there 
seemed to be growing between them, a 
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barrier as opaque and solid as a Chinese 
lacquered screen. Resentment filled his 
heart as he saw her looking at her small, 
well shaped hands that he knew were 
rough and coarse from the hard work 
she had done. And he asked himself 
the question, “Did we really love each 
other, or wasn’t our love big enough 
to stand the strain of sacrifice?’ <A 
wave of compassion passed over him as 
his thought went back to their wedding 
day. He saw her in her freshness, her 
innocence, yes, her girlish joy, not only 
in their love, but the surprise they were 
giving her parents and their friends, 
for they had eloped. 

A cloud passed over his countenance 
as his thought brought the vision of her 
father’s anger and their banishment 
from his home—the home to which 
Judith never returned as long as her 
father lived. For a time this anger had 
seemed to draw them closer together, but 
with the arrival of the boy had come 
sickness and with it more sacrifices. 

Ezra walked slower, his figure more 
bent as he retraced the years of almost 
poverty that had been theirs, but the 
crushing blow of all had been the crip- 
pling of Jack—their beautiful boy. 
Now, now he must tell her he was going 
on pension next month! 

He braced himself as though ready 
for a blow, shook his head as a spaniel 
does when he comes out of the water. 
He must be more kind, more patient and 
thoughtful of Judith. She might fuss 
and scold, but she had been faithful, 
her marriage vow had meant just what 
she said. She had stuck, “for better or 
for worse.” What if she did complain 
a little bit? 

He entered the fire-house clubroom 
almost oblivious to his surroundings, for 
he was puzzling how he was going to 
tell Judith about the pension. It took 
courage, for he realized that like the 
fire-horse of olden days, he could hear 
the gong, but would only be in the way. 

He saw the men in groups, they would 
soon see him no more. Passing Joe 
Beck and Sam Kane he heard Joe say: 
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“Ez goes on pension the first of the 
month.” 

“Yes, and so would poor old Martin, 
if he had lived.” 

Ezra measured his steps, determined 
they should not think he had heard them 
talking about him. Walking slowly to 
the table he picked up a magazine and 
to all outward appearances was soon 
buried in it. From the corner of his eye 
he saw Joe draw his chair closer to Sam 
and heard him say, “Between you and 
me, Sam, I don’t believe Martin died 
the hero he was thought to be. I think 
he committed. suicide.” 

Sam’s brow wrinkled, he looked Joe 
straight in the eye. “Better be careful, 
that is a pretty hard thing to say about 
a fellow that’s dead.” 

Slowly Ezra edged his chair closer to 
the engrossed men. 

Joe squared his shoulders, “Well, of 
course, I expect you to keep a secret. 
You see I had known Martin for years, 
he had a sickly, extravagant wife and 
seven kids. He knew his pension would 
not take care of them, but the insurance 
would. That is, it would until some of 
the kids got old enough to earn some- 
thing.” 

Sam still looked dubious and Ezra 
leaned on the arm of the chair nearest 
the men. 

Joe continued in a low voice, “In the 
fire I worked along side of him on the 
pipe—he did not seem himself, was 
nervous and did not hear the orders. 
When we were sent to the second floor 
he went like mad and worked like the 
devil. Not that that was anything dif- 
ferent than usual,’ he added hastily 
when he saw the scowl deepen on Sam’s 
face. 

“You see it was when we got orders 
to leave the building he was right behind 
me and I turned around just in time to 
see him run back up the stairs. I called 
to him, when he reached the top he 
turned around. The expression on his 
face was awful, but he did not waver 
for a second and deliberately ran into 
that hell of flames.” 
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Both men were silent, finally Joe 
added, “I kept his secret. Sam you are 
the first one I’ve told that he followed 
me down the stairs and then ran back.” 

Sam shook his head, “Well, at that— 
I think he was a hero.” 

Just then a tap, tap was heard on 
the polished floor and Jack almost 
breathless, came into the room. Going 
straight to his father, he cried, “I 
played a trick on mother and ran away.” 
Then spying Joe Beck he called out, 
“Hello there, Joe, when are you going 
to teach me to play chess? Remember 
you promised.” 

With effort he climbed on his father’s 
lap and putting his cheek against him 
said with conviction, “Daddy, when I 
grow up I am going to be a fireman just 
like you. Why don’t you ever take me 
to a fire? I ought to be getting a little 
’sperience.” 

Ezra laughed, and drawing the little 
figure closer to him sat looking at the 
lovely boy, his well shaped head and 
the manly way in which he held it. He 
sighed deeply when his eyes rested on 
the thin little limb in the heavy steel 
brace. “Someday I will take you to a 
fire. It is a great life, son, but don’t 
ever let your mother hear you say you 
are going to be a fireman.” 

Jack threw back his head and laughed, 
the idea of telling his mother seemed 
to amuse him, “That is our _ secret, 
Daddy, and don’t you tell.” 

Clang—clang! Clang—Clang! 
fire bell! 

Jack was quickly dropped and in the 
twinkling of an eye the men shot down 
the poles. 

The fire was only a block away, a 
factory filled with chemicals. It was 
the kind that firemen dread, gases, ex- 
plosions, and smoke so thick at times 
that you could almost cut it. One of 
those treacherous fires, beautiful from a 
pyrotechnic standpoint but dangerous 


The 


for the employees and firemen. 

Soon all the apparatus in the district 
had been called out and ropes stretched 
Being in a thickly pop- 


for two blocks. 

















ulated section, all space was soon filled 
with excitable humanity. 

Ezra Burns worked as though pos- 
sessed, for the fire before him was not 
burning more fiercely than the fire in 
his heart. He kept saying behind tight- 
ly drawn lips, “Martin did it, why can’t 
I? It would be such a help to the boy.” 
His mind was never clearer, orders 
came as though spoken for ‘him only. 
As he swung a hysterical girl from a 
window, clearly he heard the cheering 
of the crowd below, still he felt more 
like a spectator than the one who had 
done the deed. 

The building was doomed, the back 
walls were weakening. All through the 
fire Ezra had watched his chance, coldly 
calculating—for he knew he must not 
be caught as Martin was. The back 
wall was beginning to totter, it fasci- 
nated him. Slowly he moved toward 
it, the hot breath from the flames leaped 
and hissed at him, almost blistering his 
face and still he came closer. That 
tottering wall held him. He began to 
gamble with it. Where would it break 
first, where would it fall? His body 
began to sway slowly as he watched it. 
The hose had dropped at his feet. Then 
in the flames he saw himself, crushed 
and lifeless. Out of his lifeless form 
rose. that of his boy, his head held high, 
shoulders square, limbs straight and 
strong. Out of his worthless hulk had 
come this fine specimen of boyhood. He 
looked closer—the boy was still carrying 
a crutch, but he wasn’t using it, of 
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course he did not need it any more. 
The boy was saying something—it was 
great he could still see and hear, but the 
voice seemed far away. It seemed to 
say, “Daddy, see we are firemen to- 
gether !” 

He heard shouts all around him, but 
he was not disturbed. He stood as 
though transfixed. The voices came 
nearer and nearer and he felt a blow on 
his arm. At last the wall had fallen! 

Ezra dropped in a crumpled heap. 
Anxious arms carried him to a place of 
safety. When he regained consciousness 
a frightened little face was peering into 
his. “Daddy, I had the worst time get- 
ting through the lines and when I did 
find you and talked to you, vou wouldn’t 
answer. I touched you on the arm with 
my crutch and you dropped on the 
ground.” 

Ezra’s drawn, white face was turned 
toward the boy. His lips barely moved. 
“The wall——didn’t it fall?” 

Jack nodded his head with much im- 
portance. “It did, right after we car- 
ried you out. Joe Beck telephoned 
mother and she was frightened and cried 
so that I had to talk to her and tell her 
you were’nt hurt so very bad. Now 
don’t you think, Daddy, that it was a 
good thing that I came to this fire?” 

Ezra’s weak and trembling hand 
reached for the boy’s and he closed his 
eyes contentedly, for no one knew bet- 
ter than he how fortunate it was that 
the boy, his boy had come to the fire. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 
Days of Delusion 


By CLARA ENprcott SEARS 


Conducted by Vivian Savacool 


Most of us have heard rumors of a 
time when people were possessed with 
the belief that the world 
was about to come to an 
end and of the strange 
things which happened 
Few really know, however, 


(HoucHToN 
MIFFLIN Co. 
$3.00) 


as a result. 


of the great, religious upheaval which 
took place about eighty years ago caus- 
ing unrest in the churches and wild con- 
fusion among thousands of people. Rad- 
ical views on religion were preached 
from many pulpits just as discussion and 
argument over spiritual matters compose 
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many of the sermons to-day. In the 
midst of all this agitation rose the warn- 
ing of Prophet Miller, his voice crying 
out for all to prepare to meet the Lord 
who would come in 1843 to judge the 
world. Wildest hysteria and fanatical 
fervor burst into flame, the story of 
which is, of course of dramatic and hu- 
man interest. 

Clara Endicott Sears in the skillful 
way which has made her novels of olden 
times delightful, revives this period for 
us. She begins by telling us of the early 
life of William Miller, an unusual little 
boy who unlike his brothers and sisters 
thrilled over the adventures of the heroes 
of fiction and worked only for money to 
buy books. Unable to satisfy his crav- 
ing for knowledge by instruction in any 
but village schools, he went on by him- 
self reading the works of Voltaire, 
Hume, Volney, Paine, and Allen, gain- 
ing from them a strain of pessimism, sor- 
row for the corrupt character of man. In 
an effort to find perhaps one bright spot 
in the nature of man, in his patriotism, 
Miller left his farm at Poultney, Vt., his 
young wife, and the start he had made as 
a respected and leading citizen to join 
the army. By this time he had lost all 
faith in God and the religion of Christ. 

The author then brings to us scenes 
from the War of 1812, for, through 
Miller’s letters to his wife, we gain an 
accurate impression of his experiences at 
this time as well as insight into the char- 
acter of the man, who fought and exult- 
ed in the thickest of the fighting and was 
present at the final victory. Miller’s re- 
action to the war was such as to throw 
- him into a chaos of religious doubts from 
which he emerged a more ardent Chris- 
tian than ever before, devoting all leisure 
from his farm work to poring over his 
Bible and to working at charts and math- 
ematical calculation for fourteen years. 
At the end of this period he was con- 
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vinced that all evidence pointed to the 
year 1843 as the time of ‘inal judgment. 

From 1833-43 was a period of great, 
balanced minds such as Daniel Webster, 
Wendell Philips, Emerson, and our poets 
Whittier and Longfellow, but it was also 
a time teeming with lesser heads whose 
emotions overwhelmed their reason. To 
these the doctrine of Prophet Miller 
spread and created havoc, as is shown in 
Whittier’s poem “Snow-Bound.” From 
Miller’s first speech in the tiny church at 
Dresden appeared increasing numbers 
that were convinced of the truth of the 
doctrine and were ready to give all to be 
prepared for the coming of the Lord. 
The author delves into the period and 
brings out for us its pathos, its humor, 
and its all too numerous tragedies. There 
were many people who like Miller hon- 
estly and sincerely believed and joyously 
awaited the Second Advent; others who 
liked the excitement and emotionalism, 
and those uncertain members of the band 
who timidly feared it might happen and 
wished to be on the safe side. As al- 
ways it was the second class who created 
the most stir and aroused antagonism by 
doing great harm. As Miller grew older 
and weaker, as the movement enlarged 
and had to be left to leaders, the doctrine 
was distorted and changed in a way dis- 
tressing to its originator and the more 
conservative followers. 


“A strange bit of history” Miss Sears 
calls her book. It is strange but rather 
because of its unique place as an account 
of psychological event than in the strange- 
ness of the occurrence itself. For such 
mental delusion is behind many of the 
unaccountable turns and twists in our 
history, and spiritual agitation is only 
one of the unseen forces which roll over 
us in recurrent waves obliterating much 
of the old and effecting permanent 
changes, 











“JUDGE NOT” 


Alice R. Knox, Student in University of New Hampshire 


T was five years since Mrs. Wood had 
taken to her bed. Five long years of 
suffering,—scolding,—and being taken 

care of, and now she was dead. She had 
awakened in the night and finding ‘her- 
self alone, (her son Charles, thinking her 
comfortable and resting well, had gone 
off to his own room to get some long de- 
served rest), she had died simply of 
spite. Her last thoughts had been spent 
in gloating over the remorse they would 
feel at having left her to die alone, 
and so she was dead. 

Finding her in the morning, even after 
a good night’s sleep, her son was too 
weary to feel deeply sorry. Caring for 
his mother had been a heavy burden on 
him,——she had suffered long,——she 
was old,——it was well. 

Two days went swiftly by—— 
and then, the funeral. How differently 
the little sitting room appeared. The 
bed upon which Mrs. Wood had died had 
been removed and in its place was a 
small black casket ; chairs had been moved 
in. Everything was neat, orderly, ready. 

And now the people were beginning to 
come. There was the doctor, as ever 
firm yet sympathetic ;——there was the 
lame man who lived just down the road 
and who had been wont to spend hours 
by Mrs. Wood’s bed-side; there was 
the little girl who lived across the field, 
the little girl with the big scared brown 
eyes. The one who had brought flowers 
so often and whom Mrs. Wood had de- 
lighted in scolding because the brown 
eyes would fill so rapidly with tears, and 
yet the little head would be held up brave- 
ly and she would go away with never a 
retort but always to forgive and to come 
back with more flowers because she was 
so sorry for those who were ill and suf- 
fering. And there were the four dea- 
cons of the village church, stiff and for- 
bidding in their Sunday best ;——there 
was dear fat Mrs. Carr who sent the 
broth in and who never “spoke back” 
when told it was not salt enough or 














too salt or not enough butter, and who 
had sympathetically helped Mrs. Wood’s: 
son to carry more easily the difficult 
burden of caring for an invalid mother. 
(She and Charles had been sweethearts 
from childhood but Mrs. Wood had 
objected and—well, Ed Carr came 
along, and under the circumstance, who 
was to blame? But Ed Carr had been in 
his grave ten long years now. Perhaps, 
when Mrs. Wood was——but who 
knows?) There were some others pres- 
ent, of course there would be,——and 
there was the minister. 

Yes, they were all there, heads bowed, 
silently | waiting——waiting waiting 
for what? The clock ticking on the man- 
tel was irreverent to that quiet. How it 
rattled !——-how it shouted!——how it 
gloated over its own power to grate on 
jagged nerves. “Tic-toc! tic-toc! . Tic- 
toc! Tic-toc!” How loud it was getting. 
Something, someone must break that aw- 
ful monotony——. 

And then the minister raised his head 
and smiled at the little brown-eyed girl, 
and the spell was broken. She rose and 
standing with one hand on the casket, 
she sang in her clear childish treble, “The 
Lord My Shepherd Is.” She sang it 
well——any heart should have been 
touched——but she looked at the form 
sleeping there in the casket and _ she 
trembled, her eyes filled, but she threw 
back her head proudly and waited for the 
scolding which she sub-consciously ex- 
pected was forth coming. Again the 
minister smiled and another spell was 
broken. It may be that he was young and 
new to the village, but he knew the heart 
of a child and he had interfered for the 
little brown-eyed lady before, and had 
in consequence evoked wrath upon his 
own head——but small matter, that! 

And then in a slow, clear voice, he 
gave the eulogy of the dead. It was 
splendid——exactly as Mrs. Wood would 
have wished it perhaps she had or- 
dered it so, perhaps she had told him pre- 
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cisely what to say. The clear inspiring 
voice continued in even monotones,—— 
now, he was speaking almost as the clock 
ticked ! How monotonous, how nerve 
racking it was! 

“Death has taken from us our loved 
one. —-Heavenly Father, in this our 
time of sorrow, we thank Thee for Life. 
We thank Thee for giving us an oppor- 
tunity to know this kind and loving friend 
whom it was Thy will now to call from 
us. ———Sorrowing friends be comfort- 
ed,——oh, lonesome son be comforted. 
We can not call her back, this loved one, 
we would not call her back to the suf- 
fering of this our world.——The kind, 


forgiving, thoughtful, grateful spirit, 
who suffered so long in the flesh, has 
fled——we are left lonely——.” 


Perhaps he looked up just then and 
saw the expressions on the faces about 
him, or perhaps, being young, he forgot 
what service he was giving; be that as it 
may, he paused abruptly and interrupted 
himself saying: 

“If anyone present knows any reason 
why these things should not be said, will 
he speak now, or forever hold his peace ?” 

The old kind doctor spoke first: “I- 
I—,” he said falteringly, “I should hardly 
say that she had suffered long, at 
least, not in body, for she was as sound 
physically when she went to her bed as 
I am, sir, and in so far as I know, sir, she 
still is;——that is, was.” 

Then the lame man spoke: “I, sir, 
think that the word thoughtful would 
hardly apply in this case. I—I—TI doubt 
if she ever thought of any one but her- 
self, sir.” 

The little girl with the big brown 
eyes, looked wistfully at the pastor, —— 
“She, she was not grateful either, sir-—— 
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that is, she never thanked me for bring- 
ing her flowers——but, sir, I didn’t care 
——’cause I was so sorry for her.” 

And fat Mrs. Carr shook her head: 
“Neither was she forgiving, sir, for she 
never forgave me for something I did 
when I was but a chit of a child, sir!” 

Sitting with his head bowed in his 
hands, Mrs. Wood’s son sobbed aloud: 
“°Tis better, sir, not to say any of those 
things. She was my mother, sir——I— 
I did my duty by her and I’ve reason to 
know.” 

Anyone imagining that a corpse can- 
not hear and does not have feeling is 
wrong. They all do have feelings! And 
at that very moment, Mrs. Wood’s heart 
and soul were filled with rage. 

“The idea,” she thought, “the very idea 
of their saying these things about me— 
now——NOW-——when I am dead and 
cannot stop them. OH!” 

And she sat right up straight in her 
——BED. 


* * ¥ * 


The next morning, (that would be two 
before the funeral should have taken 
place), when Charles entered the sitting 
room, he found his mother sitting up 
in a chair, her hair neatly brushed and 
looking very comfortable. 

“Good-morning, son,” she said pleas- 
antly, “See how much better I am to-day. 
I wouldn’t wonder if by to-morrow or 
the next day I could be up walking 
around,” 


” 


“But, mother——. 


“Now, not a word, I am better, I said, 
and I shall be quite well soon. Why, 
I shall live to dance at your wedding 
yet!” ——and she favored him with her 
first smile in five years. 





THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


Wit a good deal of interest we read 
the statement of a Concord clergy- 
man that the people of this generation 
are demanding the truth. He intimates 
that the era of hypocrisy is fast drawing 


to a close and that the world is entering 
upon a period which will be marked by 
plain speaking. We are inclined to agree 
with the Reverend Doctor and to rejoice 
However, we 


with him over the fact. 











THE EDITOR STOPS, TO TALK 


look forward with some curiosity to 
those days when unfaltering candor and 
brutal frankness will be the watchwords 
of the hour. The following are imagi- 


nary clippings from the newspapers of 
1940: 


Fast Day Proclamation 


By his Excellency, the Governor. 
“Following an invariable custom in- 
augurated by our fathers, I proclaim 
Thursday, April 25th to be observed as 
Fast Day. On that day I urge that all 
citizens see that their back yards are 
cleared of rubbish, that any missing pick- 
ets be restored to their fences, that the 
storm windows be removed, stoves taken 
down, and all other household chores 
necessitated by the coming of spring be 
attended to. Ball games should be the 
order of the afternoon in all towns 
and cities. I would commend to 
your attention the special reels advertised 
for that day by the various movie houses. 
Should there be any time left over it 
might be well to utilize it by some religi- 
ous observances, although it is probable 
that it will be more practical to balance 
up cash accounts and see that life insur- 
ance policies are paid up to date. 

Given under our hand and seal at the 
Council Chamber in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred forty. 


Announcement of Candidacy 


I have long been exceedingly desirous 
of serving my district in Congress. No 
one else has seemed anxious to have me 
become a candidate, but upon my earnest 
request, my grocer, coal man, gardener, 
and chauffeur have each written me a 
letter begging me to become a candidate. 
In response to this wide-spread solicita- 
tion I have decided to announce my can- 
didacy. My enthusiasm in my own be- 
half is genuine and intense, and I hope 
it will prove contagious and communi- 
cate itself to the voters in my district. 


Address of Welcome 
The State Association of Baptist Min- 
isters gathered in Forestown last even- 
ing for the opening service of their an- 
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nual convention. After the opening 
prayer the meeting was welcomed to the 
city by Mayor Bentley. The Mayor said 
in part, “As far as I am concerned this 
convention might just as well have met 
in some other city. I am not much inter- 
ested in religion. In fact, I never rise 
before noon on Sunday, and haven’t at- 
tended church in fifteen years. How- 
ever the innkeepers and merchants of the 
city are rather glad to have you with us 
although their ardor is somewhat damp- 
ened by the rumor that ministers never 
pay their bills.” The mayor was obliged 
to leave the hall immediately at the close 
of his speech to attend a poker game at 
his club. 


Senator Bowser’s Address 


An enthusiastic rally of the Former- 
Labor party was held in the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall last evening. The principal 
address was made by Senator Bowser 
who spoke as follows:—“I can’t hand 
your city a thing. It looks to me like 
the last place God ever made, and I 
never pass a night in this city if I can 
possibly make my arrangements to get 
to a town that has a decent hotel. I 
shall limit my remarks to a little emo- 
tional plea for the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. It will do no good to discuss issues 
with you because you aren’t intelligent 
enough to understand them. In fact, 
the most distasteful thing about cam- 
paigning is the fact that the people are 
such dolts, and every time I look into 
the blank faces of an audience I instinct- 
ively recoil from contact with such a 
group of imbeciles and idiots. It is my 
fervent prayer that sometime we may 
repeal the direct primary and the popu- 
lar election of United States Senators so 
that politicians will not be obliged to ex- 
pose themselves to all kinds of contagious 
diseases and risk their political futures 
to the discretion of the common herd.” 
The Senator concluded his remarks with 
a burst of profanity in the course of 
which he cursed every prominent mem- 
ber of the opposing party and most of 
the other members of his own, 
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Clippings From the State Press 


Daylight Saving Again 

Next Sunday morning daylight sav- 
ing will take effect in Massachusetts, 
New York and Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. The official clock in Nashua 
will not be set ahead an hour. That 
would be against the law of the state, 
but by general agreement of most of 
the merchants and the manufactur- 
ers of the city and agreed to by most 
of the laborers in the factories the ar- 
rangement will again be put in force 
in the Gate City. The railroads will do 
likewise and set their trains ahead an 
hour to conform to the general adop- 
tion of the daylight saving plan. Con- 
fusion will again reign supreme in bor- 
der towns and cities where standard 
time continues. No matter whether one 
agrees with the general principal of 
the daylight saving idea or not he can 
but regret that one time is not stand- 
ard. This is especially true along the 
border towns of New Hampshire 
where the two times are in constant 
confliction and making much annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to the public. 
When we had daylight saving time by 
national edict it was generally liked 
but this confounded mix-up is a 

nuisance. 
Milford Cabinet. 


Next Sunday Massachusetts will set 
the clock ahead one hour and all the 
rest of us will be inconvenienced thereby. 
About the only thing not disturbed 
by the change will be the rooster who 
wakes us in the morning at sunrise or 
before with his crowing. It will make 
it easier for the rooster—he will get 
his breakfast earlier in Massachu- 
setts. It has always seemed to us 
that this was a foolish proceeding un- 
less it could be made universal and 
even then why set the clock ahead? 
Setting the alarm an hour earlier would 
accomplish the same end. Why call 


it Daylight Saving Time? There are 
just so many hours of daylight in 
spite of the fact that one old lady, 
when she heard Daylight Saving Time 
was put into effect said, she was very 
glad because it would give her plants 
an extra hour of sunlight. That re- 
mark was about as sensible as some 
of the reasons given for adopting this 
time. Any one who is obliged to 
travel finds his morning nap cut short 
when the “sunrise horror” leaves at 
5:10 instead of 6:10. Why not all 
adopt it or nobody adopt it? 
Peterborough Transcript. 


Appointments 

Gov. Brown’s nomination of Judge 
Oliver W. Branch and _ ex-Mayor 
Henri A. Burque for positions on the 
superior court bench are receiving 
much favorable comment from the 
press of the state. Justice Branch 
was appointed by Governor Samuel 
D. Felker of this city in 1913. 


Rochester Courier. 


Gov. Brown has made a good ap- 
pointment of Chief Justice, to fill the 
decease of Chief Justice Kivel, of the 
Superior Court—Oliver W. Branch. 
A Democrat: but we think a Repub- | 
lican governor would have made the 
same appointment. A _ Republican 
council has done right in confirming 
it. Our courts must be kept non- 
partisan; not more than three out of 
five of any one party. 

Granite State Free Press. 


A Liberal Offer 


A Democrat congressman from 
South Carolina challenges Theodore 
Roosevelt to come into his congres- 
sional district and. try conclusions 


with him to settle certain charges, 
which the South Carolinian has made 
What a splendid 


against the colonel. 
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opportunity for Roosevelt to vindi- 
cate himself! A Republican running 
for office in South Carolina would 
have about as much chance of winning 
as Tom Thumb would, if he were liv- 
ing, in the prize ring with Jack 
Dempsey. In the first place there are 
not enough Republicans in all South 
Carolina to make a respectable crew 
for a row boat. Furthermore, under 
the laws and practices prevailing in 
that state, a man, who would be silly 
enough to engage in a contest with 
the Democratic machine, would be 
placed in a home for the feeble 
minded. Republican Champion. 


Trouble at Dover 


With stories of machine guns set 
up last week in Dover’s public square 
and calls upon other cities for police- 
men, as a precaution against possible 
labor riots, the seriousness of the sit- 
uation in our sister city became em- 
phatically apparent. It is generally 
understood that the real agitators 
are a few people who are not residents 
of Dover, and so have no interest in 
the outcome, save from a_ personal 
standpoint. It’s a most unfortunate 
condition for all concerned, unless we 
make exception of the leaders, whose 
pay, evidently, goes on so long as 
there is trouble. But the 1,200 mill 
operatives by reason of over twenty 
weeks of idleness, have lost something 
like half a million dollars in wages, 
and business in this city of 14,000 peo- 
ple is at a standstill. 

Rochester Courier. 


Old Jim Crow 


A great powder company of this 
country is offering $2,500 in merchan- 
dise prizes in a three months’ crow- 
killing contest. The Audubon soci- 
eties of our country are protesting 
against the wholesale slaughter of the 
crow, claiming that while it destroys 
some corn when it first sprouts, the 
crow is engaged all the year round 
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destroying insect pests that are harm- 
ful to the farmer. Governor Baxter 
of Maine is out in a vigorous protest 
against boosting the powder business 
by this method. He said this shoot- 
ing contest will result in destroying 
most of the birds beside crows that are 
not protected by law. Prominent nat- 
uralists all agree that the crow is one 
of the farmers’ friends and should be 
entitled to the protection of the law. 
They say that any extensive interfer- 
ence with the balance of natural life 
as nature has adjusted it is likely to 
have serious consequences. 

Rochester Courier. 


The du Pont Powder Company will 
give $2,500 in characteristic merchandise 
to the individual or club which, during a 
three-month period, shall kill the great- 
est number of crows. 

From the standpoint of the crows 
there doubtless should be a shrill 
protest. But ancient tradition forbids 
men from speaking in defense of the 
crow, which belongs to the category 
of things unspeakable. Certain om- 
nivorous qualities of the bird are re- 
sponsible for this state of anathema. 
The crows eat corn and wheat, which 
is the reason farmers invented scare- 
crows and declared the birds outcast. 
Small success has greeted the recent 
attempts of naturalists to procure a 
measure of credit for the crows’ noble 
destruction of the harmful insects 
which prey on the farmers’ crops. 

The crow remains as he was, a 
subject for hate and derision on the 
part of the public. Tender-hearted 
persons who drop tears over the 
wholesale slaughter of the crow can 
look forward to little else than ridi- 
cule. The country as a whole will 
sympathize heartily with the du 
Pont prize plan. And surely none 
will be so unkind as to hint that the 
du Pont powder and du _ Pont 
prizes will be expended from other 
than the most altruistic of motives. 

Laconia Democrat. 








COL. CHARLES H. GREENLEAF 


Col. Charles H. Greenleaf, former pro- 
prietor of the Profile House, was born in 
Danville, Vt., 83 years ago. He died sud- 
denly at Pinehurst, N. C., April 8, 1924. 

Colonel. Greenleaf was one of the most 
prominent hotel men of New Hampshire. 
He began hotel life as proprietor of the Pro- 
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or a wider acquaintance among the highest 
class of tourists. 

Colonel Greenleaf was a. candidate for 
governor of New Hampshire in 1906 but was 
defeated by the late Gov. Charles M. Floyd 
of Manchester. He was appointed to the 
staff of Governor Prescott with a rank of 
colonel in 1877-78, was a delegate to the Re- 
publican national convention in 1888 and was 





Col. Charles H. Greenleaf 


file House at Franconia, sixty-two years ago, 
and remained in that capacity until his re- 
tirement two years ago. For the last forty- 
five years had been proprietor of the Hotel 
Vendome in Boston. For a brief period in 
his early hotel life he was proprietor of the 
Crawford House. It is claimed that no hotel 
man in the country had a longer experience 


a member of the House of representatives in 
1895-96 and again in 1901-02. 

In 1897-98, he was elected to the state 
Senate, and to the executive council in 1905- 
06 and was a presidential elector in 1908. 
For eleven years he was treasurer and mana- 
ger of the Profile and Franconia Notch rail- 
road. 





DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Perhaps few people who have been inspired 
by the writings of Dr. Orison Swett Mar- 
den, editor and founder of Success Magazine, 
whose death occurred recently, realize that 
he was a native of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Marden was born in Thornton 75 years 
ago. Educated at Boston University, he 
took a degree in medicine at Harvard and in 


1897 founded the magazine of which he was 
editor until 1912. 

Prominently associated with the manage- 
ment for the development of personal effi- 
ciency and longevity, he was the author of 
many books and articles on the subject. 

In 1905 he married Miss Clare L, Evans 
of Louisville, Ky. He was president of the 


Aldine Club and of the League for the Larger 
His home was at Sea Cliff, N. Y, 


Life. 














JOHN KIVEL 


Chief Justice John Kivel of the New Hamp- 
shire Superior Court was born in Dover, 
April 29, 1855. He died in Newport, April 
1, 1924. 

Chief Justice Kivel was one of the most 
striking figures on the New Hampshire 
bench, and was the oldest judicial officer in 
the state in point of age and service. He 
was the son of Patrick and Katherine Kivel. 
After his High school course, he entered 
Dartmouth College, and was graduated with 
the class of 1876. He studied. law in Dover 
and was admitted to the bar in 1879. That 
same year he married Miss Eva G. Ennis of 
Dover. Mrs. Kivel and one of their sons 
died in 1917 during the epidemic of influenza. 

In 1887 he was elected county solicitor for 
Strafford County, and served in that capacity 
for six years. 

Chief Justice Kivel was appointed 
to membership in the state licensing board 
in 1903, and served through various ad- 


ministrations for 10 years as its  chair- 
man. As a member of the board, under 
the conditions peculiar at that time to 


his own state, his interpretation of the li- 
cense law became standard authority. On 
May 26, 1913, he was appointed an associate 
justice of the Superior Court. He became 
chief justice in 1917, succeeding Chief Jus- 
tice Chamberlin, and since that time had as- 
sumed his full share of assignments, pre- 
siding over the terms of the various county 
courts. 


PERLEY PARKER PILLSBURY 


Perley Parker Pillsbury, one of the best 
known business men of Manchester, was born 
in Lynn, Mass, March 31, 1866. and died in 


Manchester, March 30, 1924. 

Mr. Pillsbury was treasurer and manager 
of the Hanover-Street garage. He was at 
one time president of the New Hampshire 
Automobile Dealers’ association. He was a 
member of Grace Episcopal church, the 
Derryfield club, the Manchester Country 


club and the Rotary club. He was a talented 
musician, and at one time was organist and 
bell-ringer of St. Stephen’s church in Lynn. 


RICHARD W. HUSBAND 


Richard W. Husband, associate dean of 
Dartmouth College, was born in Milton, 


Ontario, in 1869. He died at Hanover, April 
9, 1924, after an illness of two months. 
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Professor Husband was graduated from 
Leland Stanford University in 1895, and 
taught Latin at that school before going to 
Dartmouth in 1900. He served at Dartmouth 
successively as instructor, assistant professor 
and professor of classical languages, before 
becoming associate dean in 1919. He was 
secretary and historian of the New Hamp- 
shire committee on public safety and a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
New Hampshire. 


GEORGE H. TURNER 


" Former State Senator George H. Turner 
was born in Bethlehem, July 29, 1859, and 
died in a hospital in that town April 17, 1924. 

Senator Turner served as treasurer and 
later commissioner of Grafton County and 
was councillor under former Governor 
Robert P. Bass. 

He was educated in the public schools of 
his birthplace and Littleton High school. He 
was a member of the Congregational church. 
He was a Republican holding town and 
county offices. He was selectman of the 
town for 12 years and held the office of treas- 
urer of Grafton county for four years and 
was a member of the lower house in 1907-8, a 
member of the State Senate in 1909-10 and 
a member of the executive council in 1911-12. 

Senator Turner was married to Susan R. 
White in 1881. He was an active farmer and 
widely known hotel keeper. 


WILLIAM H. LYONS 


William H. Lyons, one of Manchester’s 
most noted physicians, was born in Man- 
chester in 1864, and died in that city April 
2, 1924. 

Dr. Lyons was a member of the Manches- 
ter Medical association, of which body he 
was at one time president, of the Hills- 
borough County Medical society, the New 
Hampshire Medical society, the American 
Medical association, and was a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

He was appointed by Gov. John H. Bart- 
lett as a member of the board of trustees of 
the State Industrial school, and was chairman 
of that board, relinquishing membership on 
the board comparatively recently. He was a 
member of the Knights of Columbus (fourth 
degree,) and of the Manchester Institute. He 
was a member of St. Joseph’s parish and an 
attendant at St. Joseph’s cathedral. 














WEAR A 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VIRGIN WOOL 


SUIT 


THREE ATTRACTIVE 
PATTERNS: 


$3.75 per yard 


Blue, Black and White Pin Check, and 
Gray with Blue Stripe. 13 ounce 
goods, 56 inches wide. By special ar- 
rangements a local tailor will make up 


a suit for an average sized man for 
$27.50. 


THEY STAND THE WEAR OF 
EVERY DAY LIFE. ASK THE 
MAN WHO WEARS ONE. 
ORDER YOURS TO-DAY 
N. H. CO-OP. MKT. ASSN. 
377 ELM STREET 


Manchester, 


A SALE 


DR. WALTER T. GOODALE 
ANTIQUE COLLECTION 


A GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
TEA SET 


A RARE INDIAN BASKET 
COLLECTION 


Also a general line of 


Antiques - Silverware - Jewelry 


The Dr. Goodale collection abounds 
in choice pieces of china, glass, silver 
and furniture. 


Description and particulars on request 


WE BUY ANTIQUES 


DERBY'S 


30 NORTH MAIN STREET 














- N. H. Concord, - N.H. 
COME TO Carl A. Hall Ralph H. George 
Leigh S. Hall 
RADIO | | sates SERVICE 
HEADQUARTERS 
for 


RADIO Without Regrets 


WE ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND 


FEDERAL and DeFOREST 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


with a thorough understanding of the 
comparative performance of all pres- 
ent popular radio sets, we state the 
fact that either Federal or Deforest 
will positively excell. 


No set considered sold by us until 
customer is pleased with performance. 


French's Studio Shop, Inc. 


81-83 HANOVER ST. 
Manchester, - N.H. 








THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
The most complete and best equip- 
ped FORD Station in the State. We 


are now in a position to make immedi- 


ate delivery on all models. 


Also, we carry a complete stock of 
Radio Merchandise and Re- 
ceiving Sets. 


Hall Bros. Company 


Phone 1100 Concord, N. H. 
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Bo called “stupidity” on the part of 
school children is often due te eye 
strain. 


If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait} 


*‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
@ pound of cure”’ 


=== Kk ae 
BROWN & BURPEE 
OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and, 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 
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